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New Moderator, Clifford E. Barbour (page 16) JULY 9, 1949 





@ More needed today than the blunt power of mass organ- 


ization is the keen strength of Christ’s influence upon... 


The Individual Spirit 


HE POWER OF CuriIsT is channeled through 
fermions In remembering the great im- 
pact of his life and teachings, keep in mind 
that the course of this force has been through 
single lives. A person, rather than a people, 
is immortalized; a character, rather than a 
civilization. 

We must keep close to Christ individually. 
All the progress of programs; the functioning 
of complex organizations; the altering of eco- 
nomic, educational, social, and political condi- 
tions to conform to Christ’s standards—these 
important ends are possible of realization only 
in proportion to the working of Christ in them. 
This working of our Lord is possible only as 
we are individually allied to him. 

Our best experiences are on this individual 
basis. The love of a mother is recalled thus; 
the choosing of a helpmeet is a solitary one; 
even that call of God, heard in the midst of a 
great congregation, was meant for us alone, 
and the multitude seemed to melt away. 

Many of us are like Peter. We have the 
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“over-the-shoulder” look. We loudly proclaim 
our allegiance but at the same time say, “But 
Lord, what of this man? Will he do his share? 
Is my quota larger than his?” And the incisive 
answer is still the same: “What is that to 
thee—follow thou me!” It is joyous to report 
that Peter and John did many mighty works 
together thereafter. They preached Jesus and 
the Resurrection, and found themselves with 
the enviable company of those who “turned 
the world upside down.” That follows “as the 
night the day” when individuals, you and I, 
determine to stay close to Christ, to keep in 
touch with him. 


W: ARE LABORING to carve out a monument 
to God from the granite-like civilization which 
is ours. We need very much the blunt power 
of the mallet of mass organization. But more 
needed is that keen cutting edge of the indi- 
vidual spirit. This spirit, sharpened by contact 
with Christ, alone can make the change. 


Cnb bat) Poucie 


—C. RALSTON SMITH 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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SHOP TALK 








The genial gentleman on the cover, as 
most Presbyterians know by now, is the 
newly elected Moderator for 1949-50, Dr. 
Clifford E. Barbour, pastor of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Not long ago Dr. Barbour was driving 
along a mountain road on his way to a 
speaking engagement when a tire blew. As 
he stood there surveying the damage. a 
truck driver drew to a stop and offered to 
change the tire. “You’re Dr. Barbour, 
aren’t you?” he asked—and insisted on 
following him to the hotel where the lunch- 
eon was to be held and fixing the tire while 
the popular minister made his speech. 

This substantiates local reports that Dr. 
Barbour, whose church is crowded to the 
doors each Sunday, is one of the best 
known men in Tennessee. In months to 
come as he travels over the country, ac- 
quainting audiences with his friendly 
charm and preaching ability, there is no 
doubt that people in Nebraska, California, 
and Minnesota will learn to recognize him 
as well. 

A graduate of Western Theological Sem- 
inary in Pittsburgh, Dr. Barbour served 
overseas with the YMCA in the first 
World War. He spent a year in Scotland, 
at the Bonnington Parish Church, and was 
pastor of the Herron Avenue Church in 
Pittsburgh before going to Knoxville in 
1928. He is a trustee of Maryville College. 

On page 16 is to be found the sermon 
delivered by Dr. Barbour at the Westmin- 
ster Church in Buffalo during the week of 
General Assembly. 


Looking back on General Assembly, we 
find that a good many of the moments we 
remember longest were those that did not 
“make the news.” 

For instance, we’d have liked a pic- 
ture of five-year-old blonde-haired Zinta 
Alks, youngest member of the D.P. fam- 
ily introduced from the platform, as she 
stood there looking out over the audience 
from beneath her brief bangs (see page 
17) 


We'd have liked to have had a record- 
ing of the song the Moderator sang just 
before the Reverend Hugh I. Evans 
introduced retiring National Missions 
Board secretary Edward O'Dell. Be- 
cause Dr. O'Dell spent his career-lifetime 
working with the Spanish-speaking West 
Indies, Mr. Evans asked the Moderator to 
sing a hymn in Spanish—which he did in 
a surprisingly mellifluous voice. 

Whether Vice Moderator Ralph Me- 
Afee can also sing in Spanish we are un- 
able to report, but at one point when he 
Was in the chair he did a fine job of calm- 
ing a too-enthusiastic commissioner who 
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insisted upon shouting in asking for the 
floor. With firmness and courtesy, Mr. 
McAfee reminded him that floor recogni- 
tion could be attained in gentler tones. An 
undercurrent of approval greeted the 
reprimand. 


“Among people we admired’—Dr. 
Henry Barraclough, whose rapid pencil 
never lost track of the course of proceed- 
ings. Behind the scenes, another tireless 
worker was Walton Rankin, who kept 
the press room running in smooth gear, 
remaining not only cheerful but able to 
produce from his vast fund of classical 
knowledge an apt quotation to fit every 
conversation. 


We liked the bit of dry humor Jean 
MecVeety. Minneapolis attorney, slipped 
in to her talk before the women’s evening 
meeting. Following on the heels of intro- 
ductions of the women staff members of 
the Boards, this professional woman who 
gives large amounts of her free time to 


the Church remarked, “You’ve just met 
the very fine group of women who are paid 
employees of the Church. Now you're 
about to hear from someone who is good 
for nothing.” 


A day or two later, we sat down at 
lunch with Mildred Roe, women’s repre- 
sentative for the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, who had charge of the women’s 
meetings. Considering the job involved in 
bringing together the twenty or more men 
and women speakers who took part, we 
thought she looked justifiably weary, but 
trim and pert as usual. 


We liked the method used at the New 
Life meetings; the four seminar groups 
sat pat while the leaders revolved. A high- 
point for us occurred during Dr. David 
MacLennan’s address on how to preach 
in the spirit of the New Life Movement. 
Emphasizing the need to speak provoca- 
tively and “attractively” he cited in ex- 
ample the stvle of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
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Guideposts and Warnings 


H AVE YOU EVER STOPPED TO THINK how 
frequently in the Bible you will 
come upon the phrase “beware of”? This 
greatest of all books for moral and spiri- 
tual guidance found it necessary to shake 
a finger of warning at men and women. 
Any parent finds that he must say more 
often than he would like to, “Mary, stop 
doing that.” So our heavenly Father has 
to say to his children, more frequently 
than he would care to, a word of caution 
about their conduct or about the people 
whom they are allowing to influence their 
lives. Jesus taught that the path to d real 
life was narrow. We may think of these 
Biblical words of warning as the tall 
markers which in the winter are put up at 
intervals along the sides of driveways, so 
that after snowfall motorists will stay on 
the drive and not spoil the lawn. 

The Bible, for example, tells you to 
beware of forgetting some things. It is too 
easy to forget the goodness of God and 
his loving care. It is too easy to forget 
the commandments of God, which you 
cannot really break, but which can break 
you if you disregard them. It needs to be 
said to parents, “Beware of forgetting the 
baptismal vows which you took for you 
and your children.” It should be said to 
husbands and wives, “Beware of forget- 
ting what you both solemnly promised be- 
fore God on your wedding day.” It must 
be said to church members, “Beware of 
forgetting the pledges of loyalty, love, and 
support which you made when you joined 
the church.” There are some things that 
God warns you can be forgotten only at 
peril to your soul 

There are also certain attitudes and 
kinds of thought and action against which 
vou are urged to be on your guard. Job 
warns against confidence in wisdom, a 
word needed in a world stuffed with knowl- 
edge of all kinds except knowledge of God. 
A verse in Isaiah warns against religious 
complacency which thinks that God will 
always save his people. Paul warns against 
overconfidence, for temptation is the an- 
tagonist of the soul who never gives up 
He taught that men must beware of the 
kind of structure they erected upon the 
foundation laid down by Jesus Christ, and 
he showed that the liberty of a Christian 
must not be mistaken for license for each 
person to do as he pleases. In Colossians, 
he insisted that men must beware of be- 
ing spoiled by the subtle and smooth 
temptations of education, or tradition, or 
society. Too many of us, instead of chang- 


ing ourselves and the world to the ways 
of Christ, find that we have modified the 
ways of Christ to suit ourselves and the 
ways of the world. 

Jesus, too, found it necessary to give 
guideposts of caution and warning. He 
said to beware of false prophets who tried 
to pretend that they were sheep instead 
of wolves. He pointed out that you must 
be on the alert against the doctrine of the 
Pharisees and of Herod; the first were the 
strict leaders of religion, and the second 
had nothing to do with religion. The one 
had too much religion, the other too little. 
He further pointed out that the trouble 
with the Pharisees was their hypocrisy. 
Beware of the scribes, he said, for they 
loved show and adulation and applause, 
Beware of the Sadducees because of their 
unbelief in a life beyond death. These 
people are not with us now, but their 
descendants are. You and I need to beware 
of all who stand for those things today, 
hypocrisy, unbelief, public acclaim, influ- 
ences which claim to be innocent but are 
guilty, and undermine, not undergird. 

Scripture is profitable not only for com- 
fort and doctrine, but also for reproof 
and correction. As you read your Bible, 
there should be many times when it says 
to you, “Beware of forgetting some things, 
beware of some people and what they 
stand for, beware of those influences 
which are contrary to tHe mind of Christ.” 

Prayer—Teach us, O God, to distin- 
guish between the things which we ought 
to love and the things of which we should 
beware. Give us the mind of Christ in 
these matters. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Beware lest thou forget the Lord, 
Deuteronomy 6:1-12 

Second Day: Beware that thou forget not... 
his commandments, Deuteronomy 8:1-18 

Third Day: Beware of Wisdom, Job 32:6—14 

Fourth Day: Beware of Complacency, Isaiah 36 
18-21 

Fifth Day: Beware of Overconfidence, I Corin- 
thians 10:6-13 

Sixth Day: Beware of Liberty, I Corinthians § 
QO-13 

Seventh Day: Beware of the World, Colossians 


2:6-90 

Eighth Day: Beware of False Prophets, Matthew 
7115-20 

Ninth Day: Beware of the Pharisees and Saddu- 


cees, Matthew 16:1-12 

Tenth Day: Beware of the Pharisees and Herod, 
Mark 8:14-21 

Eleventh Day: Beware of the Scribes, Mark 12 


38-40 
Twelfth Day: Beware of Hypocrisy, Luke 12:1-7 
Thirteenth Day: Beware of the Wicked, II Peter 
3:17-18; Philippians 3:1-2 
Fourteenth Day: For Reproof, II Tim. 3:14-17 
—LAWRENCE MacCo.ti Horton 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 








Basis for Comparison 
« I have no quarrel with the Indiana 
pastor’s wife (P.L., May 28), but her let- 
ter is one too many for me to read on the 
subject without expressing my views. .. . 
In determining salaries I wish we could 
compare the minister’s salary, not with 
another minister at the other end of the 
presbytery, but with the salary level in 
his own congregation. In our small church 
there are many members to whom $3,400 
or even $3,000 is an amount they will 
never hope to get in one year. It is true 
that the men of the minister’s intelligence 
and education will probably get more. 
Nevertheless, if he wants to help the ones 
who most need help, there should be less 
room for them to think, “I could be happy 
too (or generous, or gracious) if I had 
his salary.” If he wants the cooperation 
of his congregation, there needs to be 
less reason for them to say, “Let the 
preacher do it; we’re paying him plenty.” 
It is a hard fact that sacrificial living is 
inherent in the ministry—and in all truly 
Christian lives. None of us are sacrificial 
enough, but who will lead the way if the 

preacher does not? ... 

—Mrs. Mito A. MEEK 
Idana, Kansas 


Church Postcards 

« Iam an elder at Prospect Heights Pres- 
byterian Church in Brooklyn, New York. 
My great joy of the week is teaching a 
class of junior grade boys in the church 
school. Mrs. Thiele is superintendent of 
the Primary department. 

Friends and acquaintances have kindly 
sent me postcards of Presbyterian churches. 
I wonder if readers of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
have postcards of their churches which 
they could send for my collection. I would 
be greatly appreciative. 

—Everett A. THIELE 


413A Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn, New Vork 


Up-to-date Aleohol Education 

« Writing about the article “Drink and 
Me” was something I intended to do but 
kept putting off. Now comes Paul Wik- 
strom’s letter in the May 28th issue, and 
I can wait no longer. 

Both the author of “Drink and Me” 
and Mr. Wikstrom are lamentably igno- 
rant about present day alcohol education 
I wonder how much of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education’s excellent material on the 
subject they have ever read, or if they 
attend an adult Bible Class and study a 
temperance lesson once a quarter from 
our well-balanced adult study publication? 

The ex-drinker does not mention the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
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but he is probably as uninformed as Mr. 
Wikstrom and countless numbers of other 
people, about the scholarly and up-to-date 
work it is doing in alcohol education. 
Excellent movies and film strips, posters 
and charts, and innumerable pamphlets 
and other pieces of literature, are avail- 
able from the W.C.T.U. The organization 
has teachers specially trained in modern 
methods of alcohol education who are in- 
vited into the public schools and even into 
our colleges to teach in health classes the 
latest scientific facts about alcohol. No 
other woman’s organization is doing so 
much about this great problem as is the 
W.C.T.U., and every Christian woman 
should be proud to be a member. .. . 
—Mrs. RossMAN ROCKEFELLER 
Syracuse, New York 


Reply to a Criticism 

« The letter of E. William Ohman, 
printed in the issue of May 28, descends 
to the name-calling plane in the criticism 
made of a letter published in the April 2 
issue from Reverend William A. Parsons 
Mr. Parson’s letter made public that a 
joint meeting of the Session and Board of 
Deacons of the Kingston Presbyterian 
Church had gone on record as being op- 
posed to certain un-Christian phases of 
our present way of life. 

Inasmuch as I, an elder of the church, 
made the motion which resulted in that 
resolution, it seems fitting that I should 
“take the ball” from Mr. Parsons at this 
time. ... 

Is it not apropos to warn the young 
people of the Church, by inference, that 
we feel it wise for them to be on guard 
against unwholesome habits and influences 
in our present national living, lest they 
follow an un-wise pattern of conduct and 
suffer the consequences? And, is it not 
newsworthy to condemn evil activities at 
a time when there is a strange silence 
generally regarding them? 

As to the world agonizing for peace and 
security that can be had only through 
Jesus Christ, that is obviously true. How- 
ever, it might be well for all of us to read 
again chapter twenty-eight of Deuteron- 
omy. There it tells of the blessings prom- 
ised the Israelites about to enter the prom- 
ised land if they live righteously and the 
curses threatened if they fail to do so. 
Can we, therefore, as a nation expect to 
receive the Lord’s blessing, including the 
blessing of peace, if we live other than 
righteously ? 

In regard to bigotry: I have no preju- 
dices against any man because of his re- 
ligious belief. . 

—ANDREW W. NICHOLAS 
Forty Fort, Pennsylvania 
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Robert Ervin is the top man, 
in the corner of the house 


NEGROES LEARN 
TO BUILD HOUSES 


@ One of the important educational 
projects of the Presbyterian Church 
is the Mary Holmes Junior College 
at West Point, Miss. This is one of 
seven schools maintained by Pres- 
byterians in parts of the South where 
such schools are not available for 
negroes. 

Robert Ervin, in charge of the 
construction crew on this home, is a 
veteran of the late war. He decided 
to study carpentry at Mary Holmes 
after he was discharged. 

Everyone who buys a Presbyte- 
rian Annuity can have a part in 
Presbyterian missionary work here 
or abroad. Annuity contracts may 
be purchased for as little as $100. 
Regular returns are assured for life. 
The principal sum and income are 
largely deductible from income 
taxes. No medical examination is 
required. Mail the coupon now for 
full details. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 
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| 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 7-494 | 
| I'd like to make my money work forever. Please | 
| tell me what percent income |! would receive, my 
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Time out from gardening while family man Reinhold Niebuhr relaxes with his wife, Ursula, daughter Elizabeth, and curly- 
haired Beulah. Son Christopher was at camp when the photograph was taken at the family summer home in Heath. Massachusetts. 
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Protestant Prophet 


By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


 eragrageg ae Reinhold Nie- 
buhr is a living illustration of the 
Emerson dictum: “To be great is to be 
misunderstood.” In terms of influence on 
other religious thinkers throughout the 
world, Niebuhr is probably the foremost 
American theologian. His name constantly 
crops up in books, speeches, and articles 
dealing with the big problems of man- 
kind. 

But Reinhold Niebuhr has become a 
legend in his lifetime, and some versions 
of the legend are wide of the truth. Fan- 
tastic misconceptions of his ideas have 
gone abroad. He has been called various- 
ly a communist, a reactionary, a pessi- 
mist, a warmonger. 

They say, too, that Niebuhr doesn’t 
practice what he preaches. He has always 
been active in organizations working for 
the betterment of society; yet he is iden- 
tified with the theory that human efforts 
are futile, that the best-laid plans of men 
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will somehow miscarry. Last year Time 
magazine put a brooding picture of Nie- 
buhr on its cover and captioned it: “Man’s 
story is not a success story.” 

He is identified also with the idea that 
sin is inescapable, and many have felt 
that this theory gives the green light to 
license. After Niebuhr had lectured to a 
student conference at Stanwick, England, 
Archbishop of Canterbury William Temple 
penned a limerick: 


“At Stanwick, when Niebuhr had quit it, 
Said a young man: ‘At last I have hit it. 
Since I cannot do right, 
I must find out tonight 
The best sin to commit—and commit it. 


’” 


And if sin is so universal and self- 
righteousness so despicable, what right has 
Niebuhr to say in Life magazine that we 
must take a stronger line against Russia? 
Isn’t it just the pot calling the kettle 
black? 

Most of these questions and misunder- 
standings about Reinhold Niebuhr would 
be cleared up by a careful reading of his 





new book, Faith and History, published in 
May by Scribner’s. The book impelled the 
present writer to dip into previous writ- 
ings by and about Niebuhr, and to visit 
the legend in the flesh. These investiga- 
tions served to dispel false impressions 
we had shared with many another. 

Even the facts of his life, we learned. 
have been confused. His Germanic name 
has encouraged the story that Niebuhr was 
European-reared. But he was born in 
Wright City, Missouri, educated in Elm- 
hurst College, Illinois, and Yale Univer- 
sity. The story is frequently heard that 
young Niebuhr had been unwilling to enter 
the ministry, had been badgered into it by 
his pastor father. This notion had the ad- 
vantage of explaining some of the more 
bitter pills in his prescription on the 
grounds of vocational discontent. Such is 
not the case. Niebuhr decided for himself 
to be a minister and has never regretted 
it, even though he has experienced the 
calling’s entire gamut of frustrations. 

When Niebuhr took his first pastorate 
of eighteen families in a dingy, run-down 
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Reinhold Niebuhr, uncompromising critic of modern ideas and 
institutions, began as pastor of an 18-family church; today 


all Christendom feels the impact of his penetrating thought. 





section of Detroit, he was painfully shy. 
Pastoral calling was an ordeal for him. 
“Usually I walk past a house two or three 
times before I summon the courage to go 
in,” he wrote at that time. “I am always 
very courteously received, so I don’t 
know exactly why I should not be able to 
overcome this curious timidity.” But he 
mastered his diffidence, and his associa- 
tions with his parishioners, automobile 
factory workers, gave him the insights 
into the darker side of our machine civi- 
lization which he later gave to the world 
in his writings. 

The “tin-lizzie empire” of Henry Ford 
was then abuilding, and unwittingly the 
great industrialist had a hand in shaping 
the man who was to become the firebrand 
of American Protestantism. While the 
young minister was struggling to wrest 
wisdom from a study of man’s past errors 
and achievements, Ford made his famous 
statement, “History is bunk.” Ford was 
the archetype of a view of man and his 
destiny that Niebuhr was later to protest 
with every nerve of his vibrant being— 
the idea that man’s happiness and well- 
being are assured by an ever-increasing 
abundance of material Perhaps 
Henry Ford turned his back on history be- 
cause he believed—in company with most 
of his contemporaries—that we could 
use our superior know-how to make this 
world a heaven on earth. 


goods. 


“Toil is slavery” 

But the young pastor saw the conveyor- 
belt paradise from the angle of his parish- 
ioners, Ford emplovees. He visited the 
factories that were turning out the mil- 
lennium, and wrote: “Here manual labor 
is a drudgery, and toil is slavery. The men 
cannot possibly find any satisfaction in 
their work.” Even the peasants of the 
Middle Ages were better off than assembly 
line workers, he felt. In the tasks of the 
peasants there was some element of cre- 
ativity, of self-expression; factorv labor 
was a soul-deadening routine. Niebuhr was 
one of the first to observe this aspect of 
industrialization, now everywhere recog- 
nized as one of the basic problems of our 
machine culture. 

But Niebuhr’s voice might not have 
sounded beyond the slums of Detroit were 
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not pay him a living wage. To eke out 
his $50 a month, he began writing articles 
for religious periodicals. In this way, 
Niebuhr’s daring ideas and scorching style 
attracted attention among church leaders 
everywhere. They often disagreed with 
him, but they remembered him. When, 
years later, he was introduced to Arch- 
bishop Temple of Canterbury, the English 
prelate said: “At last I’ve met the trou- 
bler of my peace.” 


Society of sinful men 

For the peace of a great many clergy- 
men had been troubled by Niebuhr’s 
opposition to religious liberalism. Many 
ministers then believed in softening the 
unpleasant and uncomplimentary things 
traditional Christianity said about human 
beings. They were saying that man is 
inherently good but has been corrupted by 
a bad society. In a just society, men 
would be naturally virtuous. 

But Niebuhr asked, “Who made society 
bad?” and found the answer in the classi- 
cal Christianity the liberals were trying 
to forget. Society is bad, he concluded, 
because it is made up of sinful men. In 
a dav when many Protestants were telling 
their ministers, “Let’s not have so much 
sin in our sermons; let’s have more com- 
fort and inspiration,” young Reinhold 
Niebuhr made himself unpopular and un- 
forgettable by his thundering insistence 
that the Bible was right: Sin was im- 
portant, we all had it, and trying to blame 
it on society was the worse thing we 
could do. 


Utopia is a dream 

It was in developing the wider implica- 
tions of this Biblical doctrine that Niebuhr 
acquired the reputation of a pessimist. If 
man is unchangeably sinful, Utopia is a 
dream. Neither new gadgets nor a new so- 
cial order can bring us salvation, for human 
fallibilitvy and corruption will infect every 
social system, misuse every invention, as 
they always have. These were har 1 words 
on the ears of a generation that looked 
on themselves as the inheritors of the 
golden age of history. that tended to 
think of God only as a kindly friend who 
would help them when they died. 


it not for the fact that his pastorate did 





But Niebuhr battled opposition to his 
views as he had battled shyness and pov- 
erty. He became respected for his learn- 
ing and logic, and in 1928 he was invited 
to join the faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. Even at Union, 
where original thinking is not unusual, 
he was regarded by some colleagues as a 
theological Peck’s bad boy. 

Students, however, took to him enthusi- 
astically, dubbed him “Reinie,” jammed 
his classrooms, and crammed their young 
skulls with his writings. 

When Hitler rose to power, Niebuhr 
espoused another unpopular opinion. At 
that time many in and out of the Church 
advocated non-resistance, appeasement, or 
isolation, “hoping,” as Niebuhr put it, 
“that kindness could convert the hearts of 
tyrants.” More correctly gauging the depth 
of corruption man is capable of, Niebuhr 
wrote that “The proper reaction to evil is 
anger,” and spoke for stopping the Nazis. 
In 1940, one of his anti-pacifist articles 
drew from the Socialist Party, which he 
had joined while in Detroit, a letter de- 
manding that he adopt the non-interven- 
tionist line. Niebuhr’s answer was _ his 
resignation from the party. 


Not a doleful pessimist 
We recalled those days to Dr. Niebuhr 
in his study in a Union Seminary tower. 
“Some people regarded me as a devil in- 


carnate then, of course. But I wrote 
against pacifism even during the first 
World War.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr in person doesn’t 


seem the doleful pessimist he is typed as 
being. He is energetic, cheerful, talks 
fast, and gestures vigorously. And he is 
emphatic in denying that any slackening 
of human efforts is implied in the Biblical 
doctrine of sin. “Of course God wants us 
to do all we can to solve our problems.” 
he said, “but we mustn’t think we’re God, 
and can make solutions that will be per- 
fect or final. 

“Tt’s a little like this,” he said. “A 
child has problems. but he grows into 
adolescence, and solves the problems of 
childhood. Then, however, he has the prob- 
lems of adolescence on his hands. In solv- 
ing those probleras, he attains maturity. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The World Scene: 


Droughts and Floods 


In the midst of droughts and floods 
last month, summer arrived for the people 
of the United States. Huge losses in crops 
were estimated for farmers in the East 
and the Midwest because of an almost 
rainless month of June, but in between 
the two areas, the state of West Virginia 
experienced one of its worst flood seasons. 

There were also drought and flood re- 
ports of a different nature last month, The 
U.S. Congress seemed to be suffering from 
a “do-little’ drought. Most of the Con- 
gressional program, including at least three 
bills in which church people were vitally 
interested, was dragging in the dry sands 
of inaction. Backers of the new Displaced 
Persons bill, increasing the number of 
refugees to enter the U.S. from 205,000 
to 339,000, were reported last month to 
have given up hope for any action at this 
session of Congress. Despite the statement 
of Marshall Plan head Paul G. Hoffman 
that $4,000,000,000 was a “rock bottom” 
figure for next year’s ERP appropriation, 
tremendous slashes were being recom- 
mended. And the federal housing bill, 
passed by the Senate, was in danger of 
being weakened by the House late last 
month. 

On the flood side, there were more 
indications last month that the Commu- 
nists in Europe are making additional 
headway in their drive to drown out the 
voice of Christianity. 

A report from Budapest, Hungary, 
which was received by U.S. Lutherans, 
charged that the Communist-dominated 
government of that country had succeeded 
in gaining control of the most important 
offices in the Hungarian Lutheran Church. 
The report also named the Communists 
and Communist collaborators who had 
seized the reins of the church from Bishop 
Lajos Ordass, who is now in prison, but 
still titular head of the church. 

In the Soviet zone of Berlin, the Com- 
munists were trying to get rid of one of 
Europe’s outstanding Protestant church- 
men, Bishop Otto Dibelius, head of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, and 
Evangelical Bishop of Berlin. Dr. Dibelius, 
who has previously been critical of the 
Berlin Communists, lashed out early last 
month with his most outspoken attack on 
the Reds. In a pastoral letter read in 
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churches throughout Germany, the out- 
wardly calm and mild-mannered church 
leader compared the Russian zone with the 
former Nazi Reich and charged that the 
Gestapo had been revived under the name 
of the “people’s police.” 

He said that the time had come to 
speak out against a “force which goes be- 





Bishop Otto Dibelius 


yond all rights, internal deception, and 
enmity against the Christian Gospel.” The 
Soviets called for Bishop Dibelius’ ouster 
as Berlin church head and said that his 
letter “has torn the mask from the [Evan- 
gelical] Church, lining it up with capital- 
ist warmongers.” 

In Esslingen, Germany, a group 
representing some 4,000 Latvian refugees, 
charged that Soviet Russia is conducting 
“a planned bloody terror” to exterminate 
the population of the Baltic states (Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania). This group also had 
facts smuggled out of their old homes to 
prove the systematic “process of moral 
and physical destruction” was going on. 
The majority of Baltic refugees are Prot- 
estants. In Hanau, Germany, (see cut next 
page) another group of Balts paraded in 
protest against Communism. 

The Roman Catholics were also feeling 
the pressure again after a period of quiet 
following the seizure of Cardinal Mind- 
szenthy. Late last month the premier of 


Czechoslovakia, Antonin Zapotocky, pre- 
pared the way for the arrest of Prague 
Archbishop Josef Beran by accusing the 
bishop of ordering priests “to participate 
in political actions against the republic.” 
The Communists are also supporting “Na- 
tional Catholic Churches” in Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary which would be free 
from Vatican influence. 

Even the Moslems are being attacked by 
the Communists. A Stalingrad Communist 
newspaper, after declaring, “it would be a 
mistake to think that we have finished with 
religion although great progress has been 
made in combatting its influence,” went on 
to accuse Moslem clergymen in Iran and 
Turkey with serving “the interests of 
American capitalists who are preparing a 
new war.” 


The Bible: Still a Bulwark 


The world’s 
Bible—made news 
York and Boston. 

In New York, delegates from the na- 
tional Bible societies of twenty-one coun- 
tries met together for the fourth annual 
meeting of the Council of United Bible 
Societies. The council reported that in- 
terest in the Bible is stronger than ever be- 
fore, and backed this statement up with 
impressive statistics. 

Last year member organizations of the 
society distributed 17,508,464 partial and 
complete Bibles. This total was more than 
three million greater than the previous 
year. This makes the grand total of Bible 
texts distributed by the member organiza- 
tions more than 1,250,000,000 in 1,108 
languages and dialects. 

Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, proposed during the meeting 
that Marshall Plan aid to Europe be 
widened to include mass shipments of 
Bibles to European countries on both 
sides of the irom curtain as the surest way 
to bolster Christianity against Commu- 
nist attacks. Dr. Bonnell said, “As long as 
its [the Bible’s] influence can be felt, 
totalitarian regimes will be unable to stamp 
out the belief in individual dignity and 
freedom which characterizes the Christian 
faith.” 

General Douglas MacArthur sent 2 
message to the delegates praising the 
“magnificent contribution” already made 


leading best-seller—the 
last month in New 
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by the American Bible Society to the 
progress Of Christianity in Japan. He 
urged a permanent program of Bible dis- 
tribution in Japan “to provide for the 
message of the Scriptures to reach every 
village and hamlet in the land.” His re- 
quest was answered in part at the meet- 
ing when Dr. Shiro Murata of the Japan 
Bible Society announced that the society 
plans to increase its Scripture distribu- 
tion to 5,000,000 in the next two years. 

In Boston, the Bible was used to illus- 
trate a point made by Dr. Mildred Mc- 
Afee Horton, vice-president of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, who was mak- 
ing her farewell address as retiring presi- 
dent of Wellesley College. 

Dr. Horton was worried about the 
“red-baiters and black-haters’” who are 
helping to cause “the fear that permeates 
our modern age.” One of the symptoms of 
this fear in the U.S. today was the recent 
request by the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee for a list of textbooks and 
supplementary reading matter from Well- 
esley and other leading colleges and uni- 
versities, said Dr. Horton. 

“I suppose this [list] must include the 
Bible,” the retiring Wellesley head stated, 
“but it may be unwise to let it be known 
that you have been allowed to read that in- 
junction to ‘love your enemy.’ 

“Healthy concern about serious prob- 
lems is the badge of responsible maturity,” 
she added, “but pity the man who faces 
every day and all the future with dismay.” 


Protestant Assurances 
To D.P.’s Triple Since May 


It finally looked as though Protestant 
ind Orthodox churchmen were waking up 


to the plight of displaced persons. (See 
feature article, p. 17.) 

Latest figures reported by the DP de- 
partment of Church World Service show 
that in the last month and a half, assur- 
ances promising homes and jobs for D.P. 
families had tripled the number for the 
first three months of 1949. 

From May 1 to June 27, Church 
World Service received 2,071 assurances, 
making the total number of assurances 
from the beginning of the program in June 
of 1948 to date 5,471. 

At the beginning of the D.P. campaign 
sponsored by CWS last month, the Con- 
gregational-Christian churches were called 
upon to secure at least 4,500 assurances. 

Meanwhile Presbyterian delegates to the 
General Assembly were back home plug- 
ging adoption of D.P. families in their 
churches. Last week 100 assurances had 
been given by Presbyterians since April tr. 

“With the denominations cooperating in 
giving blanket assurances and the upturn 
in individual assurances, the outlook as to 
doing our entire job successfully for Prot- 
estant and Orthodox D.P.’s is very good,” 
declared Charles S. Sowder, CWS secre- 
tary for assurance procurement. 


Cardinal Spellman 
Blasts Education Bill 


Last month, after many weeks of quiet 
maneuvering, the Roman Catholic Church 
brought up one of its big siege guns in the 
battle to seize a slice of the $300,000,000 
federal aid-to-education bill proposed by 
North Carolina Congressman Graham 
Bardan, chairman of the House subcom- 
mittee on education. 

The siege gun was 


Cardinal 


Francis 
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In Hanau, Germany, Baltic displaced persons hold mass meetings and parade to 
Protest “Red dictatorship in the Baltic.” 3,500 took part in the demonstration. 
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Spellman of New York, who attacked 
Congressman Barden with bitter words be- 
cause his bill would limit use of the tax 
money to public schools in accordance 
with the long-established U.S. principle of 
separation of Church and State. The 
Roman Catholic Church wants a share of 
the proposed bill’s funds for its thousands 
of parochial schools. 

The Cardinal, addressing some 15,000 
Catholics at Fordham University in New 
York, called Mr. Barden a “new apostle of 
bigotry” and the Congressmen who sup- 
ported his bill, “disciples of discrimina- 
tion” who were venting “venom upon chil- 
dren” in “a sin shocking as it is incom- 
prehensible.” 

The stocky prelate asked his audience 
to pray for “one who, because of his spon- 
sorship of un-American, anti-Catholic leg- 
islation, deserves in my opinion to be 
linked in American history with the names 
of others guilty of disservice. For 
Congressman Barden, claiming to be a 
loyal American, holding a key position in 
our democratic government, is in truth 
violating and inciting others to violate the 
very rights and freedom upon which our 
democratic government is founded.” 

Cardinal Spellman charged that the 
Barden bill supporters were “conducting a 
craven crusade of religious prejudice 
against Catholic children and their in- 
alienable rights.” He said that “the Cath- 
olic school is an American school, equal 
in right with the public school, because 
our theory of democratic government pro- 
tects the inalienable rights of the human 
person to freedom of religion and freedom 
of education.” 

Two days after the Cardinal’s blast, one 
of America’s leading Protestant church- 
men commented on the speech. Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of New York, 
one of the six presidents of the World 
Council of Churches, said: “Congressman 
Graham Barden of North Carolina de- 
serves the commendation of the country 
rather than the condemnation of a Cardi- 
nal. As a loyal and wise legislator, Repre- 
sentative Barden insists upon the Ameri- 
can principle that public funds shall be 
used solely for public education. The 
President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion made the same recommendation. 

“Cardinal Spellman has used the 
term ‘bigot’ freely of late. Now we know 
what he means by it. Anyone who dis- 
agrees with the Cardinal or who objects to 
the hierarchy putting its hands in the pub- 
lic treasury is a bigot. 

“Cardinal Spellman belittles himself 
when he refers to Representative Barden 
as ‘un-American and anti-Catholic,’ or as 
venting his ‘venom upon children,’ or ‘as 
guilty of disservice to our country.’ This 
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is bearing false witness, and to describe 
the bill as ‘conducting a craven crusade 
of religious prejudice’ is to lie. 

“To drain off vast public sums from 
the support of public education to support 
parochial education will destroy the pub- 
lic system. Barden wants to preserve pub- 
lic education and to send Federal aid to 
underprivileged areas for public schools. 
It is not ‘putting class against class’ nor a 
‘vote against constitutional rights.’ It is 
the preservation of American public edu- 
cation and its protection from a prelate 
with a prehensile hand.” 


Albert Schweitzer 


Speaks in U.S. This Week 


The man who has been called the “great- 
est living missionary” and the “great 
man’s great man,” Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
is now visiting the United States for the 
first time. The seventy-four-year-old med- 
ical missionary, philosopher, musician, 
and scholar will make his only public ap- 





Dr. Albert Schweitzer 


pearances in this country this week at 
Aspen, Colorado, for the 2o0oth anniver- 
sary celebration of the birthday of the 
German poet, Goethe. 

Dr. Schweitzer was born in Kaysers- 
burg, Alsace, son of a Lutheran minister. 
When he was twenty-one he decided to 
devote nine more years to science and 
music and then spend the rest of his life 
in the direct service of humanity. Accord- 
ing to this plan he abandoned a very prom- 
ising career in music, philosophy, and the- 
ology at the age of thirty and entered 
medical school. By the time he received 
his doctor’s degree seven years later he 
had written a “psychiatric study of Jesus,” 
a theological treatise, a six-volume edition 
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of Bach’s work in three different languages, 
a volume on organ-building and organ- 
playing in both French and German. (His 
lectures at the Goethe Festival will be 
given in these two languages.) 

In 1913 Dr. Schweitzer left Germany 
for Lambarene, Cabon, French Equatorial 
Africa, where he began his medical work 
among Negro tribes. Aside from occa- 
sional lecture and concert tours in Europe 
(he is also an accomplished organist), the 
doctor has spent his life since then build- 
ing his hospital, which today holds 300 
beds. 

He has also continued his writing. 
While interned at Lamborene as an enemy 
alien in World War I, he began writing 
his Philosophy of Civilization. The first 
two volumes of the series were published 
in 1923. He is now writing the third. 

Dr. Schweitzer wrote Dr. Emory Ross, 
treasurer of the Albert Schweitzer Fellow- 
ship of America, that he and his doctors 
and nurses in Africa are struggling against 
leprosy, and the need for additional funds 
prompted his acceptance of the Goethe 
Festival lecture. His wife and daughter 
are accompanying him on the trip. 


Alabama Fights Clan 


The State of Alabama really got mad 
last month. After tolerating hooded mob 
violence for more than seventy-five years, 
Alabama finally struck out against the Ku 
Klux Klan and other similar gangs after 
a series of “incidents,” all against whites, 
had shocked its citizens. 

Governor James E. (Kissing Jim) Fol- 
som, the state’s giant chief executive, may 
not have too exceptional a record as a 
law-maker and administrator, but he cer- 
tainly didn’t waste any time in making 
effective use of his office in trying to halt 
the hooded terrorism. 

The governor called upon the Alabama 
State Senate to pass a bill forbidding the 
wearing of masks, even though it meant 
hurting his own administration. The Sen- 
ate passed the bill almost immediately but 
had to break up an administration fili- 
buster against economy bills to do the job. 
Governor Folsom also notified his attor- 
ney-general to revoke the charters of all 
Alabama organizations which used public 
maskings in their rituals. He also ordered 
police to arrest any masked terrorist 
group found operating in the state. He 
appointed an investigator to help county 
authorities run down the gangs. 

Other groups of Alabamans were 
not sitting still, either. Veterans’ organiza- 
tions in Birmingham, scene of most of the 
recent beatings and cross-burnings, said 
they were going to form a “committee 
against crime and violence.” A citizens’ 
committee, headed by Birmingham Bap- 
tist pastor Dr. John Buchanan, was 
formed late last month by religious, civic, 
and business groups in the Alabama capi- 
tal. The American Legion presented Bir- 








mingham Sheriff Holt McDowell with a 
resolution charging that county police offi- 
cers were failing or refusing to make ar- 
rests. The Birmingham Young Men’s 
Business Club attacked Mr. McDowell 
and other enforcement agencies for their 
“miserable failure” in stopping the vio- 
lence. And the State House of Represen- 
tatives also took up an anti-mask bill. 


Toledo Ministers Back 
Freedom of Conscience 


The belief that “God alone is Lord of 
the conscience” is one of the historic pil- 
lars upon which the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A, is built. Recently in Toledo, Ohio, 
this belief was again reasserted to support 
the case of Congregational minister Aleck 
D. Dodd. 

Mr. Dodd was fired from his job as 
head of pastoral relations for the Toledo 
Council of Churches because he declined 
to pay his 1948 federal income taxes in 
full. He is one of forty-three pacifists who 
declared in March they would refuse to 
pay all or part of their income taxes this 
year as a protest against the nation’s mili- 
tary expenses. 

In a formal statement the Toledo 
church council asserted, “The council's 
decision was reached as a result of the be- 
lief that members of the staff should not 
refuse to meet their obligations and their 
responsibilities as citizens of the United 
States.” 

The council action brought sharp re- 
bukes from other ministers in the city, in- 
cluding the Reverend J. Kenneth Cutler, 
pastor of the Rosewood Presbyterian 
Church and president of the Toledo Min- 
isterial Association. Speaking for the as- 
sociation, Mr. Cutler said, “It is our con- 
viction, apart from our beliefs, that Mr. 
Dodd must be privately and publicly up- 
held by the Council of Churches in his 
right to follow his own conscience. ... 

“Few of the ministers, if any, would go 
as far as Mr. Dodd in refusing payment 
of that portion of their taxes which would 
be used for purposes of war, but most of 
them, if not all, believe this problem of 
war to be the gravest issue before the 
world today. They are not defending his 
position, but they are defending his right 
as a Christian to hold it,” he declared. 

In one of the “longest and most spirited 
meetings in its history,” the ministerial as- 
sociation adopted a set of resolutions 
sharply criticizing the Toledo Council of 
Churches for its action against Dodd. 
Meeting in a four-hour session, they also 
charged that the council is ruled by a 
“close group” that does not permit full 
participation by members in the formula- 
tion and administration of policies, pro- 
gram, and personnel relations. 

Meanwhile, however, the Reverend C. 
Clark Shedd, executive secretary of the 
Council of Churches, indicated that the 
dismissal of Mr. Dodd would stand. 
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Dr. Marcel Pradervand 


Alliance Secretary 
Returns to Geneva 


Last month a blond, forty-five-year-old 
Swiss pastor flew from New York to 
Geneva, Switzerland, with a brief case full 
of notes and reports and a big job before 
him. 

The man was Dr. Marcel Pradervand, 
first executive secretary of the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches holding the Presby- 
terian System, an organization which in- 
cludes Presbyterian and Reformed churches 
in more than thirty-five countries with a 
membership of some 35,000,000. 

Dr. Pradervand was returning to his 
office in Geneva after a busy month in 
North America meeting with Alliance 
church leaders and telling thousands of 
people about the work of the organization. 

During his stay in North America Dr. 
Pradervand made addresses before the 
General Assemblies of five Alliance 
churches (Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the United Presbyterian 
Church, and the Reformed Church in 
\merica). In addition he spoke before the 
Toronto Conference of the United Church 
of Canada, at the commencement exer- 
cises of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Theological Seminary in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, and in many local churches 

In most of his talks Dr. Pradervand 
stressed the following two points: (1) 
that Protestant churches, if kept strong, 
can ward off Communism successfully, and 
(2) that Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches, even those behind the iron cur- 
tain, will succeed in doing their part to 
keep Protestantism alive and growing in 
spite of many difficulties. 

In Lancaster Dr. Pradervand said that 
Protestant churches “are the best safe- 
guard against Communism in Europe be- 
cause they preach the value of the indi- 
vidual and are working for social justice.” 
He added, “You can’t fight Communism 
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by sheer reaction. One has to offer some- 
thing positive to the people. The Gospel 
of Jesus Christ gives that positive ele- 
ment.” 

Speaking at the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. in Buffalo, he 
said, ‘Though weak numerically in most 
countries, they (Protestants) represent 
usually the greatest evangelical force, the 
force which alone is fighting for the evan- 
gelical way of life against the intolerance 
of Rome and the materialism of Com- 
munist philosophy. 

“It is not too much to affirm that the 
future of Europe is bound with the fate 
of these churches, which are members of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance.” 


Texas Homecoming 


The congregation of the Fairview Pres- 
byterian Church, Fairview, Texas, cele- 
brated a homecoming recently. They wel- 
comed back as pastor the Reverend Willis 
Alverson, who had been their minister 
forty-two years ago. 

In 1915. Pastor Alverson was called to 
the Fairview church after two years at 
Trinity University, then located in Waxa- 
hachie. Texas. Willis Alverson, his wife, 
and their two children were the first to 
live in the church’s new manse. After over 
two years at Fairview, in which time the 
congregation grew from eighty-five to 185 
members. Dr. Alverson left to finish his 
college and seminary training. 

The Alversons served many congrega- 
tions since then. Last fall, when at a 
small church in Pearsall, Texas, they re- 
ceived an invitation to return to Fairview. 

“We told them we would give it con- 
sideration,” Dr. Alverson said, “if they 
would fix up the manse. They not only re- 
paired the roof, papered and painted the 
house—they told us we could live there 
as long as we lived, and would see to it 
we did not starve.” 

The Fairview church has now twenty- 
one members. “But,” Dr. Alverson said, 
“there are a few Baptists and Methodists 
in the community, and they are going to 
pull together with us. I am seventy-five, 
and my wife seventy-one, but we have 
ambition to see great things accomplished.” 


Protestant Leader Dies 
In Czechoslovakia 


Last month one of Protestantism’s great 
church leaders, a former pastor in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. who left his 
adopted land to guide the growth of Czech- 
oslovakia’s most important Protestant 
church, died suddenly in Prague at the age 
of sixty-four. He was Dr. Joseph Krenek, 
former minister in Presbyterian churches 
at Baltimore, Maryland; Silver Lake, Min- 
nesota; and Chicago, and from 1939 until 
his death moderator of the Evangelical 
Church of the Czech Brethren, some 300,- 
ooo strong. 
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Below is a part of the story of one of 
the most unusual careers in present-day 
Protestant history, written for PresBy- 
TERIAN Lire by Paul Bock, well-known 
religious journalist who is now with the 
promotion division of the World Council 
of Churches in Geneva, Switzerland. 

—TuHeE EpITors 





. . o 
NE OF MY PRIVILEGES while studying 
O theology in Prague this winter was to 
become acquainted with Dr. Joseph 
Krenek, moderator of the Evangelical 
Church of the Czech Brethren, and his 
American wife. 

They took me with them one Sunday 
to a church dedication in the country 
This was the type of trip they made nearly 
every Sunday because Dr. Krenek was a 
church leader who took seriously the mat- 
ter of visiting his church people, encour- 
aging and inspiring them. He was very 
much in demand and was usually “booked” 
for many Sundays ahead to preach for 
church dedications and anniversaries. 

On this particular Sunday we went 
to Valec in the Sudeten area, traveling in 
the “Presbyterian” car, one of the cars 
provided by the Presbyterian Church’s 
Restoration Fund. The members of the 
Valec congregation were returned exiles 
whose forefathers had fled during the 
counter-reformation in 162c. At the dedi- 
cation service the congregation sang some 
of the hymns that had meant so much to 
them during the exile. Dr. Krenek, in his 
inspiring dedicatory sermon, likened the 
group to the Old Testament exiles who 
were kept together by their faith and by 
the symbol of the ark of the covenant. 
This congregation was kept together, he 
said, by their Bibles and hymnbooks. 
With effective gestures, Dr. Krenek drove 





Dr. Joseph Krenek and refugee child. 
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The Roadbuilders of ECE 


The average American who sees the 
initials ECE in news dispatches from 
Europe immediately jumps to the 
conclusion that they refer to activi- 
ties of the Marshall Plan. This con- 
fusion is natural. ECA (The Euro- 
pean Cooperation Administration), 
which administers the Marshall Plan, 
is so nearly the same alphabetically 
that it is difficult for the best-in- 
formed to keep the two agencies sep- 
arate. 

Yet they do not belong in the same 
category. ECE refers to the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, an 
igency of the United Nations. West- 
ern and Eastern European nations 
both belong to this commission. This 
igency has one of the hardest of the 
many tough jobs necessary to chisel 
out a road toward peace. Its specific 
task is the formulation of a system 
making possible economic interchange 
between all European nations, with- 
out regard to conflicting ideologies. 

Since this commission is now the 
only agency in which East and West 
Europe and the United States discuss 
European economic problems, the im- 
portance of its success is evident. 

Ever since the formation of the 
commission, the ECE secretariat has 
plugged doggedly ahead toward the 
end of better understanding. The 
members have seemed not to hear 
the charges and countercharges reck- 
lessly exchanged by both sides at com- 
mission sessions. 

One of these has recently ended in 
Geneva. The secretariat and the tech- 
nical committees with whom they 
work, presented there an agenda in- 
cluding three concrete issues: (1) a 
request for determination of the 
power of the technical committees to 
act on the exchange of coal and steel 
as the economic situation dictated; 
(2) a request for the establishment 
of a committee to investigate agricul- 
tural problems; (3) a request for the 
establishment of a permanent com- 
mittee on East-West trade. 

Little objection was raised over 
a motion to authorize the technical 
committees, in conjunction with the 
secretariat, to revise the work sched- 
ule as needed on coal and steel. Brit- 
ain wasn’t happy about the commit- 
tee to investigate agricultural prob- 
lems, but eventually cast an “Aye,” 
which made the vote unanimous, 


Fireworks flew, however, over the 
proposal to establish a committee on 
East-West trade. The Eastern bloc 
moved that the base of ECE be 
broadened to include not only inter- 
national trade, but internal economic 
development. 

The Western group saw this mo- 
tion as one which would bring the 
ECE into direct conflict with Marshall 
Plan activities. Since the Soviet bloc 
had refused to join when that plan 
had been open to all, they naturally 
suspected a ruse which would be used 
by the Soviets to discredit the Mar- 
shall Plan. They mustered all their 
votes in opposition and defeated the 
Soviet resolution. 

The session was marked by the 
usual acrimonious exchanges between 
East and West. The West was accused 
of discrimination against the Eastern 
countries in export policies. They re- 
sponded by charging the Soviet with 
exploiting its neighbors and tapping 
their resources indiscriminately. 

Michael Hoffman, in a special dis- 
patch to The New York Times, wrote, 
“The commission would probably 
have continued debating . . . had not 
the interpreters served notice that 
they would quit . in view of the 
impending meeting of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers in Paris. . . .” 

The bitter talk around the con- 
ference takle gave little hope to lis- 
teners that the commission would 
vote a permanent committee for the 
development of East-West trade. Yet, 
when the roll was called, every na- 
tion, including the United States and 
the USSR, voted “Aye.” 

Little by little the ECE is building 
up machinery which can be used to 
join the separate ends of the now 
badly split European economic road. 
The way through is not easy, but even 
after the machinery is assembled a 
skillful hand will be still needed at the 
throttle. 

The secretariat of the ECE has at 
no time turned away from the diffi- 
culties they have faced. United States 
workers for peace can assure them 
we are with them as they work. A 
letter to Secretary General Trygve 
Lie of the United Nations at Lake 
Success, New York, would take only 
a short time to compose. Mine is on 
its way. How about yours? 

—CAsPER BLACKBURN 
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home his message to the attentive people 
who had crowded into the new worship 
center. Afterwards one of the congrega- 
tion said to me about Dr. Krenek, “There’s 
a real man.” 

Later from various Protestants in 
Prague and elsewhere, I learned more 
about the Czech Brethren leader who died 
so suddenly last month. 

Joseph Krenek was born in the moun- 
tains of Moravia in January, 1885, the 
son of a peasant farmer. He studied in 
Vienna, Scotland, and the United States, 
receiving a degree from New York's 
Union Theological Seminary in 1908. As 
a young man he was known as an excellent 
speaker. While in America he served for 
three years at the Presbyterian church 
in Silver Lake, Minnesota, one of the 
Czech-speaking churches in the former 
Central-West Presbytery. He married an 
American girl, Miss Bessie Bozena, and 
became an American citizen. 

After World War I, the Central-West 
Presbytery sent him as a missionary to 
Czechoslovakia, where he became famous 
for his sermons and public addresses. Be- 
cause of his brilliant work in the first 
years of Czechoslovak independence, thou- 
sands of people turned from the Roman 
Catholic Church to become Protestants. 
At that time people from all over Czecho- 
slovakia made pilgrimages to hear Dr. 
Krenek preach his powerful sermons. 

Later he returned to the U.S. In 
1932 a congregation in Prague gave him 
a call to come back. He did such a mag- 
nificent job as pastor and preacher there 
that in 1939 he became Moderator of the 
Czech Brethern Church. At that time, 
even with World War II imminent, he 
gave up his American citizenship and be- 
came a full-fledged Czech. 

During the latter part of the German 
occupation, Dr. Krenek was forbidden to 
exercise his church office because he re- 
fused to cooperate with the Nazi regime 
After the war the government honored 
him and his church for their resistance to 
the Germans by presenting Dr. Krenek 
with a medal. 

Until his death Dr. Krenek had an- 
other tough job on his hands, leading the 
Czech Brethern Church through a period 
of testing when the Communist-controlled 
government was seeking to “domesticate” 
the church, and make it, if possible, a 
sounding board for secular ideologies. 
Last year the “seniorates” or presbyteries 
of the denomination democratically de- 
cided that they would not accept a gov- 
ernment proposal offering direct pay to 
pastors by the state because the plan 
involved too much direct state control of 
the church. 

Active in world-wide church affairs, Dr. 
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Krenek had represented his church at va- 
rious conferences abroad including the 
Presbyterian World Alliance meeting in 
Geneva last year and the Amsterdam As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches. 
In 1947 he made his last visit to the 
United States to speak about the situation 
of the churches in Czechoslovakia. 

The church which he has lead has 
great vision. It grew out of a merger in 
1918 of Czech Brethern and Reformed 
churches. Last December when Czech 
Protestants filled Prague’s huge Smetana 
Hall to celebrate the thirtieth anniversary 
of the Czech Brethern church, Dr. Krenek 
outlined the mission of the church in these 
times: 

“We do not see in the act of uniting 
the end but rather the beginning of our 
work, and we want to continue by helping 
to unite all the churches, all the nations, 
all the world and thus fulfill God’s will. 
We have a great responsibility, as it has 
always been the Protestant church that 
fought for the spiritual progress in this 
country, and even nowadays we want to 
bring nothing else but the fruits of the 
Spirit—faith, hope, and charity—as our 
gift to our nation.” 


Indian *“‘Death Warrants’”’ 


May Be Recalled 


In the midst of some depressing sta- 
tistics last month, America’s displaced 
persons, the Indians, received some hope 
from their government. 

On June 17, the House of Representa- 
tives’ Public Lands Committee approved 
a bill that would set up a ten-year, $90,- 
000,000 program of over-all economic, ed- 
ucational, and medical aid to the Navajo 
and Hopi Indians. On the same day, the 
Federal Security Agency reported that 
social security payments had been restored 
to some 100,000 Indians in New Mexico 
and Arizona. The action finally puts these 
Americans on a level with citizens of non- 
Indian blood. The two states had pre- 
viously maintained that the Indians with- 
in their borders were wards of the Federal 
government as far as social security was 
concerned. And on June 20, the Senate 
Public Lands Committee also approved 
the proposed $90,000,000 aid program. 

A week or so before these actions, 
in editorial in The American Indian, 
quarterly magazine of the Association on 
American Indian Affairs, took Congress to 
task in no uncertain manner for its igno- 
rant and miserly attitude toward the In- 
dians. 

The editorial charged that current fed- 
eral Indian budgets were “death warrants” 
for thousands of American citizens. It 
called for immediate enactment of a pre- 
Ventive medicine program to cut the 
“appalling Indian death rate.” The U. S. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has never yet 
provided any kind of preventive medi- 
cine program for the Indians. 
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The editorial backed up its charges with 
facts like this: “The death rate from 
tuberculosis in the nation is 40.1 per 100,- 
ooo. For Indians, it is 211.9. Less than 
forty-two American babies in every 100,- 
ooo die during or immediately after birth. 
For children of Indian parents, the figure 
is over 135. The rate of death from pneu- 
monia in the nation approaches fifty-two 
in 100,000. For Indians it is over 

The editorial added, “As a nation 
we pride ourselves on disease prevention 
through sanitation, adequate feeding, med- 
ical care in our own country and in those 
occupied areas where our recent enemies 
live... . (The Indian) minority . . . has 
been left to become, through no fault of 
its own, a disease-breeding foe of national 
security, a source of deadly infection that 
recognizes no racial barriers. Yet the men 
whose duty it is to know this and take 
precautionary measures are significantly 
mute. 

“The accusing finger points to those 
who, year after year, recommend budgets 
which perpetuate these festering condi- 
tions. . . . How long must it be before 
those men who reckon and recommend 
the budgets for Congressional approval 
become aware that budgets are made by 
human minds and hearts to serve the 
human needs of all the citizens of the 
United States... .” 

The preventive medicine pro- 
gram which the editorial asked would cost 
around $2,500,000 annually, according to 
Indian affairs experts. The program would 
probably cut sickness and disease among 
the Indians in half in a short time because 
40 per cent of Indian hospital cases today 
are caused by preventable or controllable 
diseases. Tremendous savings are also 
anticipated. Tuberculosis inoculations 
among American Indians would cost 
around $30,000, the price of caring for 
only thee hospital patients who have 
tuberculosis. Scores of Indians today are 
hospitalized with the disease. 


Expensive Custom 


Inflation is not worrying many Ameri- 
cans right now, what with all the “depres- 
sion” talk going on throughout the coun- 
try. In Northern Ireland, however, infla- 
tion is still a problem, especially for the 
congregation of the Rosemary Presby- 
terian Church in Belfast. 

The Rosemary Church’s pastor, Dr. 
Gordon D. Erskine, was recently elected 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland. According to custom, the mod- 
erator’s congregation presented Dr. Erskine 
with the vestments of his office, which 
included robes, breeches, a cutaway coat 
with Elizabethan ruffs, and court shoes 
with silver buckles. 

Before the war, the outfitting of the 
Presbyterian moderator cost around $250. 
The bill the Rosemary congregation re- 
ceived came to $1,100, 
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Your church organization can earn money 


by selling Presbyterian Life subscriptions 





Without any 

charge, you may 

have a copy of “Your 

Gift that Lives.” It tells of the 
work of the American Bible 
Society, beautifully illustrated 


with scenes from many lands 
and answers 31 questions 
about American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements, that 
give you an assured income 
for life. Sent postage free. 





For those who want 
a regular income for life 


In these somewhat troublesome times, regu- 
lar income checks are received from the 
American Bible Society by thousands of men, 
women and children. 

Medical examinations and other exacting 
requirements are not necessary. A generous 
rate of payment, depending upon your age, is 
assured you, no matter where you live. 

There are no coupons to be clipped, no wor- 
ries about reinvestments. And, in addition, 
you know that, in due time, a liberal part of 
your Annuity Gift will start working to 
spread the Word of God to others. 

We have prepared a beautifully illustrated 
booklet, showing scenes from all parts of the 
world, where the Society is now distributing 
the Bible, New Testament and portions of the 
Scriptures. It also contains 31 questions and 
answers that give you the complete story 





about “Your Gift that 
Lives.” May we send you 
a copy? 


AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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*“*Everybody’s Anniversary” 


The Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
Staten Island, New York, celebrated a dif- 
ferent sort of homecoming one Sunday 
late last month. They invited all the hus- 
bands and wives who had been married 
in the church to return and worship in 
remembrance of their wedding day. 

Over thirty couples, many who no longer 
lived in the neighborhood, came to their 
reunion, and many more, unable to attend, 
wrote to Pastor Gerald J. Huenink ex- 
pressing their approval of the idea and 
appreciation for having been invited. Two 
men and two women of the congregation 
presented each former bride with a white 
carnation and each former groom with a 
red one when they entered the sanctuary 
on the day of the homecoming. 

The purpose of the service, as Mr. 
Huenink told the couples in the invitation, 
was “to emphasize marriage and the Chris- 
tian home, to renew the sacred vows of the 
marriage bond, and to recall that happy 
day on which you started on your journey 
together.” This, he said, was “Everybody’s 
Anniversary.” 

The oldest couple on the church records 
is Mr. and Mrs. Edward Love, married 
in 1891. Although his wife couldn’t come, 
Mr. Love attended, as did the second 
oldest couple, married in 1901. Calvary’s 
newest bride and groom weren't at the 
service—married the day before, they had 
started on their honeymoon. 


Television Service 


On a warm Sunday early last month the 
congregation of the Wayne Presbyterian 
Church, Wayne, Pennsylvania, crowded 
the church to hear their choir sing and the 
superintendent of their junior department 
preach. Up in front of the church this 
Sunday, however, were three television 
sets. The Reverend George Hunt and the 
Wayne adult choir were in Philadelphia 
being televised on the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s “Church of the Air.” 

Mr. Hunt, who is assistant director 
of the Department of Adult Work of the 
Board of Christian Education, spoke on 
the air about Christian marriage and the 
Christian home. “A marriage is Christian,” 
said Mr. Hunt, “when the will and inten- 
tion of the couple is to live together as 
Christians should, guided and controlled 
by the teachings of Jesus Christ.” After 
he had been asked to give the talk, he 
chose the Wayne choir to provide the 
music for the program. 

Actually the television feature was just 
part of a busy Sunday at the Wayne Pres- 
byterian Church. Since the broadcast was 
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at ten in the morning, it was incorporated 
as part of the Children’s Day service. 
Then at eleven there was the regular 
morning worship, with the young people’s 
choir furnishing the music. The congrega- 
tion and many guests filled the sanctuary 
again in the evening for the church’s 
first Music Festival, in which the adult 
choir, under the direction of Mr. Robert 
Clair Lutton, sang an entire worship serv- 
ice. Even prayers and Bible verses were 
put to music. 


ago, settled in the neighborhood as bride 
and groom. 

Their father, Isaiah George, was born 
in Armenia. He was a young man when 
the Moslems led a bloody purge against 
Christians at the turn of the century. 
Isaiah, refusing to renounce his Christian 
faith, was captured. On the night sched- 
uled for his execution, he escaped and 
went to South America. For eight years 
before he moved to the United States, Mr. 
George owned a dry goods store in Brazil. 








All seven George sisters sing and play 


are Elizabeth, Virginia, Esther, Martha, 


The Busy Georges 


“Frankly,” said one member of the 
Northminster Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, “we would be lost 
without the George family. In fact, I can’t 
imagine Sunday school without them.” 

Of the twelve faculty members of 
Northminster’s Church School, five answer 
to the name of Miss George. Until just 
recently three more Georges—there are 
ten in all—were teaching at Northminster. 
Immanuel (who married a Presbyterian 
minister’s daughter), and Esther are now 
teaching in the church school of the “New 
Life” Collenbrook Presbyterian church in 
the suburbs. Franklin, a deacon, formerly 
taught but is now studying to become a 
minister. Ruth, another sister, gave up 
teaching when she became organist at an- 
other Presbyterian church. Edward, the 
oldest member of the George family, is 
pastor of the Home Street-Woodstock 
Presbyterian Church in New York city. 

Virginia, Elizabeth, Martha, Mary, 
Florence, and Esther, as well as Ruth, all 
play the piano and sing. The sisters often 
entertain at other churches in and around 
the Pennsylvania city. 





The George sisters and brothers have 
been part of the Northminster Presby- 
terian Church for over forty years, ever 
since their parents, who died a few years 





the piano. Standing, from left to right 
Mary, and Florence. Ruth is at piano. 


Later he learned the diamond cutting trade 
in Boston. When he had saved some 
money, he wrote to his mother in Armenia, 
asking her to find a young girl who would 
be willing to come to America and be his 
wife. A few months later on Ellis Island, 
Isaiah George married a girl whom he 
had never seen before. 

The young couple settled in Philadel- 
phia where Mr. George was the first dia- 
mond cutter in the city. In 1910 Edward 
was born, and the George saga at North- 
minster began. 


Jamestown College 
Elects New President 


The 1949-50 school year will begin a 
few months early for Dr. Samuel S. 
George, former dean of Presbyterian-re- 
lated University of Dubuque, Dubuque, 
Iowa. On July 15 he, his wife and their 
two daughters will move into the presi- 
dent’s house on the campus of Jamestown 
College, Jamestown, North Dakota, an- 
other Presbyterian-related school. 

For the rest of the summer, Dr. George 
intends to get acquainted with the college 
of which he was elected president last 
month. He succeeds Dr. Howard J. Bel 
who was killed in an automobile accident 
last winter (P.L., Jan. 8). 

Except for the period 1943-45, when 
he was pastor of the Rock Island Presby- 
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terian Church, Rock Island, Illinois, Dr. 
George has held various administrative 
positions at the University of Dubuque 
for the past fourteen years. He received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree from Dubuque 
in 1931, and later Bachelor of Divinity 
and Master of Theology degrees from the 
Dubuque Theological Seminary. He earned 
his Doctor of Theology at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


French Reformed Church 
To Ordain Women 


The movement toward increased recog- 
nition of women in Protestant church cir- 
cles, checked recently by the action of two 
Anglican denominations (P.L., June 25), 
pushed forward again last month when the 
French Reformed Church voted to admit 
women to the ministry. It is the first time 
in French Protestant history that women 
can become pastors. 

The decision was made in Paris at a 
meeting of the National Synod of the Re- 
formed Church. The Synod voted to admit 
unmarried women in “exceptional” 

Miss Elizabeth Schmidt of Sete, France, 
will probably be France’s first full-fledged 
woman pastor. For more than twenty 
years, Miss Schmidt has performed the 
duties of a pastor in the Cevennes and 
Riviera sections of France. Miss Schmidt’s 
amazing record in pastorless Reformed 
churches was said to be chiefly responsible 
for the action by the National Synod. 


Bible Study in Duluth 


Bible study is a neighborhood affair for 
the Presbyterian churches of Duluth, Min- 
hesota. 

It has been that way ever since last 
year when all the Presbyterian churches 
in the city united in a series of “New 
Life in Christ” meetings under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. In 
preparation for the meetings, the Glen 
Avon Presbyterian Church set up a series 
of neighborhood prayer meetings. 

Dr. Anderson's lectures ended, but the 
Glen Avon Church decided to continue 
the neighborhood meetings. Over 
women from all the Presbyterian churches 
in the vicinity arranged to get together 
during the week to discuss religion and 
study the Bible. 

When the teachers for the groups 
started looking for a Bible study course 
to meet the needs of their classes, they 
weren't satisfied with the ones already in 
print. So the Reverend Robert A. Caine, 
pastor of Glen Avon Church, offered to 
Write a simple question-and-answer course. 

Mr. Caine’s course, which is dealing 
this year with the book of Matthew, has 
proved so popular that other churches in 
Duluth have requested copies. And the 
Glen Avon women have liked their classes 
so much that the original four neighbor- 
hood groups have expanded to six. 
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A Coming Utah Leader 


Mary B. is a freshman at Utah’s 
Westminster College. In her large 


high school graduating class of last 
year she won first place in scholarship 
and a $250 scholarship from a local 
business firm. It paid her expenses 
for her freshman year, but how about 
1949-50? Her mother is working to 
help support the family. 

Mary is a loyal Presbyterian. con- 
sidering full time Christian service. 
She should have a $200 scholarship 
for next year. She is an excellent in- 
vestment of Christian money. If you 
will send your check for any amount 
I will put it to her credit for her 
Sophomore vear. 


President Robert D. Steele, D.D. 


Utah’s Westminster College 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
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MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


CFFERING training and ex- 
perience in soul-winning 
backed by sound Bible teaching. 
Eight basic courses, including 
missionary aviation, radio and 
photography. Facilities include 
largest Bible institute - library. 
Tuition free. Over 52,000 
trained, including 3,000 mis- 
sionaries. Write for free cata- 
log. Address Dept. P 46 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
153 Institute Place + Chicago 10, Ill 
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“SATISFACTION GUARANTEED” 








There is tremendous satisfaction in 


prise. 


Your money is safe. 


for the rest of your life. 


James K. Quay, 


Please send me, 


“SATISFACTION GUARANTEED.” 
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without obligation, 





becoming a partner for life in such an enter- 
You may have this satisfaction by investing in a Princeton Seminary Annuity. 


The returns are attractive. 
procedure is simple:—a single payment to the Seminary, 


AND 
YOU WILL BE HELPING YOUTH INVEST Li IFE IN THE SERVICE OF CHRIST. 


Princeton Theological Seminary, 


In its 137 years Prince- 
ton Theological Semi- 
nary has trained 9,506 
ministers and _ mission- 


aries for the service of 


Christ in all the world. 


The 


a constant income to you 


Tax Exemptions are generous. 


Princeton, New Jersey. 


the Princeton Seminary Annuity folder 











“When you have given your heart to something, that 


Stability through Faith 





something commands you. When you have given your 


heart to Christ . . . his power becomes your power.” 


By CLIFFORD E. BARBOUR 


“Hast thou not known? Hast thou 
not heard, that the everlasting God, 
the Lord, the creator of the ends of 
the earth 
weary? There is no searching of his 
Isaiah 40:28 


fainteth not, neither is 
understanding.” 


— SPEAKER, WRITER, OR EDITOR in 
the political or religious fields is con- 
cerned about the critical condition of our 
world and is ready to offer his prescrip- 
tion for its cure. There is general agree- 
ment about the nature of the world’s trou- 
ble, but there is wide variance as to the 
prescription. 

I am convinced that the cure is Chris- 
tianity. We must discover goals adequate 
to human personality and produce a form 
of behavior which will bring success to 
our efforts and achieve these goals. Only 
Christianity, I believe, can do this. 


Program for utopia 

Today we live in a very uncertain 
world. Forty or fifty years ago, we thought 
the world was pretty well settled—we 
had a program of progress, headed for 
some beautiful and happy utopia which, 
if not we, surely our children or their 
children would fall heir to. 

Now we would like to get on some 
happy highway again, headed for some 
pleasant place. We've tried various things. 

One of them was government. Before 
the first World War, we thought we were 
on the way to democratize the world— 
monarchies had become limited. Then we 
had Fascism, Communism, Nazism, So- 
cialism, and other theories of government 
not to serve people, but to command them. 
Our present United States debt—almost 
$400,000,000,000 — would furnish every 
family in the United States and Canada 
with a $25,000 home on a five-acre lot. It 
would give 125,000 teachers and 125,000 


* Sermon delivered by Dr. Clifford Barbour, 
new Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. at Westminster Church, Buffalo, New 


York, on May 
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nurses an income of $10,000 a year for 
life. 

We have tried the program of the so- 
ciologists—slum clearance, public health 
clinics, supervised recreation, plus more 
bathrooms, telephones, and electric lights. 
We have thought to make man well in- 
side by treating the outside of his life— 
giving medicine for his social body trying 
to cure the diseases of his soul. 


Now we are uncertain 

We have tried education, thinking that 
to know all is to understand all. Too 
often the result has been to make wicked 
people clever. 

We are still in a very uncertain day. 
The world is at loose ends. What can we 
tie to? We have an almost terrifying de- 
sire for stability. We want to put our feet 
on the ground, and we want to have our 
whole social order so set and established 
that we can be secure in our convictions 
concerning the hopes and possibilities of 
life for our children and their children. 

What, then, can we tie to? “Hast thou 
not known? Hast thou not heard that the 
everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither 
is weary?” 


God never fails 

We can tie to a God who inspires our 
faith; who is the same yesterday, today, 
and forever; whose years fail not; who is 
a mighty rock in our weary land. The 
larger our field of knowledge spreads, the 
more sure we are that he never fails, for 
we see his mark on the whole program of 
creation going back nobody knows how 
many hundreds of millions of years. 
Whether we observe the activity of the 
tiny atom, or whether we look at the 
farthest star now known to the great 
telescope, we see God, the same yesterday, 
today, and forever, and in all of his do- 
ings. The only thing that keeps us from 
seeing him is us. 

Some years ago, the head of the astron- 
omy department at Princeton University, 
Henry Russell, observed that the twinkling 
of a star is not the activity of the star, 


it is simply a matter of unevenness in the 
air, the air being full of streaks and 
patches of different temperatures and den- 
sities. The stars that are most directly 
above are the clearest because we look at 
them through less atmosphere. “The at- 
mosphere,” he said, “is lamentably far 
from being optically satisfactory to look 
through. Looking through its irregularities 
is like looking through running water or 
the rippled surface of a pool.” 

It is our earthy atmosphere that keeps 
us from seeing God as he is. It’s the 
things that we have surrounded ourselves 
with—we as individuals, we as a people— 
the ambitions we have had, the goals we 
have set, the practices we have followed 
create an atmosphere that makes it diffi- 
cult to see God. And if your eyes are 
low, the atmosphere distorts him even 
more. It’s only those who look directly 
up who have the least disturbance from 
the atmosphere that surrounds us all. So 
look up, and you will find a God who will 
give you something to tie to in this un- 
certain world; a God who will inspire 
your faith. 

“Tf a wren can cling 

To a spray a’swing 

In the mad May wind, and sing and sing 

As if she’d burst for joy; 

Why cannot I 

Contented lie 

In His quiet arms beneath the sky, 

Unmoved by earth’s annoy?”t 

You can. The little wren a’swing on a 
spray is confident in his faith in that 
which is behind the universe. So can we 
be. Something to tie to—if you discover 
this God by looking straight up, you will 
come to believe him. If you believe him, 
you will trust him. If you trust him, what- 
ever happens in your world, you are not 
disturbed. That’s the first thing to tie to 

The second is the Bible. Discovery of 
God inspires faith. Discovery and use of 
his Word inspires hope. You see, faith 
without hope doesn’t strengthen. Faith 
with hope strengthens. The reason this 
Book inspires hope is that it is a book of 
truth. It is not a book of propaganda 
We have become so cynical that we ques- 
tion the validity of any publication that 
promises anything, and we’ve gotten so 
we even question the validity of this Book 
because it makes us some promises. 

But, unlike a book of propaganda, the 
Bible is realistic. It tells all the truth. It 
(Continued on page 28) 


+ Faith, by F. B. Meyer. From One Thousand 


Quotable Poems, published by Willett Clark and 
Company, Chicago. 
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Pier 61 in New York, and then a new home for former D.P.’s Mr. and Mrs. Konstantine Folkmanis, Baiba, 9, Zaiga, 11, Atis, 10. 


D.P.’s, No Longer 


By JANETTE HARRINGTON 


UNE WAS “D.P. ACTION MONTH” among 

Presbyterians and other denominations 
represented in Church World Service. 
More urgently than ever before, church 
congregations are being urged to find 
homes for at least one family of displaced 
persons, 

In the past few months, a handful only 
of Presbyterian Churches were able to 
report that they had received and wel- 
comed families of displaced persons. Prot- 
estants represented in Church World Serv- 
ice as a whole had accounted for only 4 
per cent of the total home and job as- 
surances provided to January 1949, as 
compared to 33 per cent for the Roman 
Catholics and 34 per cent for Jewish in- 
dividuals and agencies. The Church’s Com- 
mittee on Social Education and Action, 
reporting at General Assembly, called at- 
tention to the fact that in the first six 
months of theeadministration of the pres- 
ent D.P. law (currently under considera- 
tion for revision in Congress), 2,500 D.P.’s 
Were received, whereas hope had been 
held forth for 50,000. They urged “every 
congregation to provide a home for at 
least one of these homeless families.” 

Presbyterian endeavors in this direc- 
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tion, off to a slow start, are picking up. 
From February to June, CWS reports a 
total of sixty-nine assurances promising 
homes and jobs for D.P. families came 
from Presbyterian churches, and D.P.’s 
will soon be on their way to these com- 
munities. Meantime, reports furnished by 
three of the churches that have already re- 
ceived D.P. families indicate the response 
among these congregations. 


Zinta stole the show 

The First Presbyterian Church of East 
Aurora, New York, welcomed a family of 
Latvians, Mr. and Mrs. Voldemars Alks 
and four children, on May 21. This was 
while the General Assembly was in session 
in Buffalo, and the father and mother and 
one of the children were introduced from 
the platform, five-year-old Zinta stealing 
her way into the hearts of the commis- 
sioners by clapping hands with the rest 
when she heard the applause. Describing 
the preparations made for the family, 
Phoebe Ann Clarke, a member of the 
church, writes: 

“For every one of us in the church, 
this whole experience of adopting our 
family has been wonderful. 

“B. Gibson Lewis, Jr., pastor of East 
Aurora’s First Presbyterian Church, had 
been in Europe as a representative of 


United States Protestant Churches in 1945 
and 1946 and knew first-hand the plight 
of displaced persons. At his suggestion, 
the Planning Committee, made up of rep- 
resentatives of all the church organiza- 
tions, decided to undertake the project. 
One night last September a house was 
found to rent; papers were filled out and 
airmailed to the Church World Service 
certifying that we would sponsor a family, 
that work of two kinds had been offered 
for the husband: labor in a wood-working 
plant or a farm position. 

“Months of waiting and preparation 
followed. The men of the church cleaned 
and painted the house throughout, paint 
being contributed by a fellow-townsman 
of another church who had come to this 
country in his childhood as an immigrant. 
The windows were puttied, the roof 
mended. The Boy Scouts were assigned 
the task of cleaning up the grounds. 

“The ladies in charge of furnishings 
were offered ‘enough equipment to fill 
Buckingham Palace,’ they said. The offers 
included a stove, an electric refrigerator, 
a radio, a sewing machine, an electric 
iron, and a washing machine. The Ladies’ 
Aid pieced and tied two bright, warm 
quilts; sheets, blankets, pillow slips were 
bought new. 

“Children of the Sunday school at 
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After services in the church which adopted them, Mr. and Mrs. Voldemars Alks, Zin- 
ta, Vitauts, Vija, and Uldis from Latvia, are greeted by their pastor, the Reverend 
B. Gibson Lewis, Jr., in front of First Presbyterian Church, East Aurora, New York. 




















says Voldemars Alks gratefully to his 


“We are the happiest we ever have been.” 
neighbors. Here the family is entertained on a neighbor’s back terrace. Mr. Alks. 
a cheese maker in Latvia, talks business; Mrs. Alks watches the youngsters play. 


The Alks all turn out to see how their garden grows. They have plenty of room 


in their backyard for gardening and recreation. Five-year-old Zinta, kneeling, 


stole the show when the family was introduced to the General Assembly in Buffalo, 
fad 

,. 
. 





Christmastime brought white-wrapped 
gifts of canned food to stock the shelves, 
The Missionary Society placed new win- 
dow shades throughout the house; the 
Service League made new curtains for 
every window, bought garden tools and 
innumerable small necessities. Young 
mothers offered cribs and playpens, ‘if it 
should be a family with a baby.’ Clothing 
was collected for weeks in huge boxes, all 
sizes, since we didn’t know if our family 
would be large or small. 

“One day in January the news came 
that we were to have a family from Lat- 
via; their picture was enclosed. We would 
receive word when they should arrive, 
probably in a few weeks. We waited and 
we waited. The first family was deferred 
for medical reasons; we applied for a sec- 
ond. Weekly, CWS was reminded that we 
were waiting. ‘When are we going to get 
our family?’ the Lutheran ashman asked 
—the whole community was interested. 


Five years of waiting 

“Thursday morning, May 109, a call 
came from CWS. Mr. and Mrs. Voldemars 
Alks and four children had arrived in New 
York. Mr. Alks was a_cheese-maker, 
graduate of a dairying school. The family 
had fled Ganjieha, Latvia, before the Rus- 
sians, in 1944; twelve of their relatives 
had been carried off to slave labor camps. 
Now after five terrible years of waiting in 
Germany, they had landed in America. 
Could we take them? Would we be ready 
Saturday night? 

“Saturday afternoon I stood in the liv- 
ing room of the little house and 
wept. A deacon was scraping the last 
putty off the windows. Someone was com- 
ing soon to connect the refrigerator. A 
trustee had gone for a screw the bureau's 
mirror needed. Otherwise it was ready. so 
lovingly and thoughtfully made ready that 
there were even hairpins on the mother’s 
dresser, jelly beans in a dish on the table 
along with the latest magazines, an Eng- 
lish Bible, a sewing box crammed full of 
needles and pins and thread of every 
color. Tulips in the living room, an Afri- 
can violet in the dining room spoke their 
welcome. The kitchen had been supplied 
by the voung people with meat, fresh vege- 
tables, butter, milk, and fruit. The Christ- 
mas cans were piled high in the cupboard. 

“Two nine-year-old carpenters from a 


gray 


boys’ Sunday school class had purchased 


lumber with their own money and built 
shelves for the bedroom in which the lit- 
tle girl would sleep. Crayons and paints 
and toys and books covered them now, 
even to Thornton Burgess’ Bobby Coon. 
Nursery pictures, which had been the fa- 
vorites of their young owners, hung on 
the walls. Raggedy Ann and two sister rag 
dolls smiled up from the bed. 

“That night our family came home. 
Zinta, the five-vear-old, fell asleep com- 
ing from the train. A grandfather carried 
her tenderly in his arms, her beribboned 
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pigtails falling over his shoulder, and 
rocked her gently until she awoke. Latvian 
and American hearts overflowed as Mr. 
and Mrs. Alks and Vija, the older daugh- 
ter, Uldis and Vitauts, the boys, looked 
about them. ‘You do too much, too much,’ 
the father said, over and over. His Eng- 
lish halted. ‘We begin new life now. We 
are the happiest we have ever been.’ 

“In the morning when they came as a 
family to worship with us, there was not 
one of the congregation who was not 
moved. As never before, we felt our kin- 
ship with Christians around the earth, our 
common sonship to the Father of all. 

“In the pulpit that morning was former 
Moderator Wilbur LaRoe, in Buffalo to 
attend the General Assembly. Looking 
down at those winsome, quietly dignified 
new faces in our midst, he said to us, ‘I 
am certain that this family will mean even 
more to you than you mean to them.’ 

“We also ‘begin new life now.’” 

This same experience has been dupli- 
cated recently with variations at Syracuse, 
New York, and Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

On the afternoon of March 30, the tele- 
phone rang in the study of the Reverend 
Harry B. Taylor, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Syracuse, New York. 
It was a hurry call from the executive 
secretary of the local council of churches, 
who had just heard from Church World 
Service: “Could your church take care of 
an emergency for a displaced persons fam- 
ily who arrived in New York yesterday? 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmars Zirnis and daughter 
Gundega, ages thirty-six, thirty-three, and 
seven respectively. Nationality—Latvian. 
Religious faith— Evangelical Lutheran. 
Vocation—skilled machinist.” 


“We are so happy” 

The Zirnis family arrived the next day 
and were housed temporarily in the home 
of church members Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick H. Biederstedt. Meantime, the dis- 
placed persons committee of the church 
found living quarters for them on the 
farm homestead of Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick L. Stone—a fourteen-by-sixteen con- 
crete milk house with living room and 
sleeping quarters in a small summer house 
nearby. Men of the church fell to with 
paint brushes and hammers; existing fur- 
nishings were supplemented, and gifts of 
food, clothing, and household goods began 
to pour in. Five days after reaching town, 
Mr, Zirnis started work as a machinist in 
the Jamesville quarries of the Solvay 
Process Company. Nine days later the 
family moved into their own home. Mr. 
Zirnis tried for the thousandth time to 
express his thanks. “We are so happy. I 
do not understand why you do so much 
for us. I can only think one thing—it is 
of God.” 

Tired and uncertain, but overjoyed to 
be in America at last, Konstantine and 
Margarieta Folkmanis arrived with their 
three children at Pier 61 in New York, 
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Seven-year-old Gundega Zirnis, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Elmars Zirnis from Lat- 
via, waters the flowers behind her home on a farmstead near Syracuse, New York. 
The tiger kitten is a gift from neighbors who prepared a home for the Zirnises. 
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Gundega plays with a new dollhouse while Mr. and Mrs. Zirnis relax in the home 
prepared for them in record time by members of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Syracuse. Mr. Zirnis, a machinist, found immediate employment in Jamesville. 


There was nothing like this Jamesville supermarket in European D.P. camps. Mrs. 
Zirnis and Gundega enjoy their shopping expeditions and marvel at the quantities 
of supplies displayed in the stores. Gundega didn’t forget food for her kitten. 























































The Folkmanises were met at Dayton’s Union Station by Herbert S. Schroeder, a 
Presbyterian minister and head of Yellow Springs community council for D. P.’s. 
They were driven seventeen miles to be welcomed home in Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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After two months in Yellow Springs, the Folkmanises are part of the community. 
Mrs. Folkmanis takes her sewing when she visits with neighbor Mrs. John Franck. 
Baiba is at left, then Mrs. Folkmanis, Atis, Helge Franck, Zaiga, and Mrs. Franck. 


A carpentry job was awaiting Mr. Folkmanis (center) at Antioch College, where he 
is now at work, He learned the trade on his father’s farm in Latvia and in training 
classes at a D.P. camp in Hesse. Before the war he was manager of a Latvian bank. 





Wednesday, April 27, 1949. In a few 
hours they would board a train for Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, where arrangements had 
been made for them to live. 

Interviewed on board the USAT Gen- 
eral Hersey before debarking, Mrs. Folk- 
manis told a reporter that “they liked so 
very much to leave the displaced persons 
camp and come to a free country.” The 
children, she said, “want to learn English 
and be good Americans.” The children 
themselves, daughters Zaiga, eleven, and 
Baiba, nine, and son Atis, ten, were still a 
little awed by the skyscrapers which they 
could see from the deck of the ship. 

The next morning, when the Folkmanis 
family arrived in Dayton, seventeen miles 
from Yellow Springs, Herbert S. Schroe- 
der, minister of the Yellow Springs Pres- 
byterian Church, met them at the train, 
With him was P. W. Weiss, an elder in 
the church, and W. B. Alexander, vice 
president of Antioch College, Mr. Folk- 
manis’s future employer. 

In two waiting cars, the party sped to 
the Folkmanis’s new home. When, six days 
later, a pot luck supper was held at the 
Presbyterian church as the official wel- 
come, townsfolk turned out en masse. For 
this was a community affair. Originating 
with Presbyterian pastor Schroeder, the 
idea of bringing a D.P. family was taken 
up by the Community Council, a group 
made up of social, religious, and fraternal 
organizations. Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, Caucasians, Negroes, and Japanese 
Americans worked on the project. Pres- 
byterians, Quakers, Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, and Unitarians were represented on 
the displaced persons committee. 


A job was waiting 

Dr. and Mrs. True Robinson, who had 
already built one house for a D.P. family 
in Dayton, offered to donate another of 
modern cinder-block design. The house 
was completely stocked from floor to cup- 
board by community contributions. The 
Community Council voted $200 for trans- 
portation from New York. When Mr. 
Folkmanis arrived, he found a job waiting 
for him as carpenter in the maintenance 
department of Antioch College. Manager 
of a large branch bank in Latvia before 
the war, Mr. Folkmanis had learned car- 
pentry on his father’s farm and in train- 
ing classes at the D.P. camp in Hesse, 
where he had been a camp assistant. 

Now, two months after their arrival in 
Yellow Springs, the family is making its 
own place for itself in the community 
Mr. Folkmanis is getting along well in 
his job. Mrs. Folkmanis sews, gardens, and 
visits with her neighbors. The children are 
at home on playground equipment erected 
in the neighboring yard. 

Keith Howard, editor of the Yellow 
Springs News, reports that the community 
has had so much fun with its project that 
they’re considering bringing in a second 


D.P. family. 
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Question: From California: Please 
explain why ministers use the word 
“wine” at Communion service when 
our church uses grape juice. The 
original in the New Testament is 
never translated as wine, but “the 
cup” or “fruit of the vine,” and in 
these days of fashionable drinking 
the stand of the Church should not 
he questioned. 


Answer: It is true that in all four of 
the New Testament accounts of the Lord’s 
Supper, the word “wine” is not used. The 
word “cup” is used by a figure of speech 
for the contents of the cup, “the fruit of 
the vine.” The question is: was the fruit 
of the vine wine or grape juice? Un- 
doubtedly, it was wine. The Lord’s Sup- 
per was held at the Passover season, in 
the spring of the year. Grapes were har- 
vested in late summer or early fall. The 
ancients had no way to prevent fermenta- 
tion. Fermented grape juice is wine. The 
custom of using grape juice to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper has originated within 
the last century. There are still people 
who consider the use of grape juice a 
“non-Biblical innovation.” 

Unquestionably, Jesus drank wine with 
his meals, as did all the Jews of the first 
century, except Nazarites, Essenes, and 
other ascetics. For this reason, Jesus was 
slurringly called ‘a man gluttonous, and a 
winebibber” (Matthew 11:19; Luke 7: 
34). This slur did not indicate that Jesus 
ate or drank to excess. Glutton is a very 
poor translation of the Greek word phagos 
which merely means am eater. It was in 
contrast to John the Baptist, the ascetic, 
who “came neither eating nor drinking.” 
Of him, the people said, “He has a 
demon.” Jesus’s use of this incident was 
intended merely to bring out the incon- 
sistency of the people: John fasted and 
could not please them; Jesus. ate the 
normal food of the day and could not 
please them. 

The New Testament does not regard 
asceticism as a virtue. God did not choose 
John the Baptist or an Essene to save the 
world. Ascetics are often hard and self- 
righteous. According to Paul, asceticism 
has no value for restraining the unregen- 
erate nature of man (Colossians 2:23). It 
is a mistaken idea of Christianity to mag- 
nify the importance of ascetic practices. 

The sensually minded have always tried 
to rationalize their dissipations by _per- 
verted use of Scripture. In the church at 
Corinth. within twenty-five years of the 
Crucifixion, there were those who drank 
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wine at the Lord’s Supper to the point of 
getting drunk (I Corinthians 11:20, 21). 
Paul wrote that the drunkard cannot in- 
herit the Kingdom of Heaven (I Corinthi- 
ans 6:10). Those who wish to get drunk, 
either fashionably or otherwise, can find 
no justification for this whatever in the 
use of wine in the Lord’s Supper. 

Many local churches still use wine in 
the Lord’s Supper; others use grape juice; 
the choice is that of the local church. 
When a minister refers to “the wine,” he 
is simply using religious language which is 
centuries old. It is prescribed in our Book 
of Common Worship (1946) on page 161, 
and in the Directory for Worship on page 
450. 

The important thing at the Lord’s Sup- 
per is not the use of wine or grape juice 
but the consciousness of the cleansing 
power of the blood of Christ. 


ca 

Question: From Kansas: Our pas- 
tor insists that the Communion table 
be placed on the platform with the 
pulpit as they are of equal signifi- 
cance. Has he a precedent in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A.? .. . 
We have always had the Communion 
table below and in front of the 
pulpit. 


Answer: The historical practice in our 
Church has been to place the Communion 
table in front of the pulpit platform, not 
because the Communion table is regarded 
as less important than the pulpit but be- 
cause that seemed the proper place for it. 

In the average small church, the pulpit 
platform would be quite crowded with a 
Communion table included in its furnish- 
ings. This, I should think, would be the 
biggest practical objection to that arrange- 
ment. 

The pulpit and the Communion table 
represent two equally important, but dif- 
ferent, things. The Communion table is 
the nearest thing to an altar in the Presby- 
terian Church. It is not an altar where 
the sacrifice of Christ is re-enacted as in 
the Mass. It is the table where Christ’s 
people meet in fellowship, commemorat- 
ing his sacrifice and death for them. The 
pulpit represents the prophetic function 
of the minister. 

Your pastor may have been a chaplain 
in the recent war. The arrangement of 
each place of worship was, of necessity, 
the same for all creeds. It was something 
like that which vou describe as now used 
in your home church. 

It does not matter so much how the 


furniture is arranged, but it does matter 
as to the spirit in which we approach the 
Communion. Personally, I prefer the table 
in its accustomed place, in front of the 
pulpit, but I have participated in some 
soul-stirring Communion services where 
there was neither table, nor pulpit, not 
even a church building. 











MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1947 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They 
enable you to earn money for your treasury, and 
make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Officials 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 














Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘Stained Glass."* 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES. INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA. 














WANTED!!! 


Women’s Church Organizations 
In Every Community 
To Sell Choice Quality 


EDWARDS TEA 


“It’s Taste Blended-It's Truly Splendid” 
COUPON 
BELOW WORTH 50c 
This Offer Limited 
Clip and Mail for Free Samples of 
TEA and OTHER MERCHANDISE 
Together With Full Details About 
Selling our TEA to Raise Funds for 


PROJECT PLANS 
apa MAIL TODAY 


EDWARDS & BRENNAN TEA CO. 
NAVIGATION BUILDING 
MAUCH CHUNK, PENNA. P.L. 


Please send me FREE SAMPLES of your 
TEA and other MERCHANDISE together 
with full details about selling for Organi- 
zation Profit. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 

CITY 
ORGANIZATION 


STATE. 























California Centennial 














Today, one hundred years after the gold rush to California, Presby- 


terians are again tackling one of their biggest national missions jobs. 


_ pee genwes is in the midst of a series 
of gigantic celebrations marking the 
completion of its first hundred years of 
life in the United States. The festivities 
started on July 1946, a century after 
the American flag was first raised over the 
territory, and will end September 9, 1950, 
the centennial of California’s admission 
into the Union as a state. 

Simultaneously with this wave of cele- 
bration, California is experiencing a nota- 
ble spurt of growth. Estimates indicate 
that the national census next year will 
show that California has succeeded Illinois 
as the third most populous state. 

Presbyterians in the state are involved 
in both the growth and the celebration. 
On the one hand they are pushing to pro- 
vide facilities to new 
residents and new towns. On the other, 
they are harking back to the days when 
their churches got their start. 


various religious 


Religious freedom came in with the 
United States flag. When California was 
the property of Mexico, Protestant 


churches excluded. The first Prot- 
estant conducted in California 
was led by a Presbyterian elder from New 
York, Captain John B. Montgomery of 
the warship U.S.S. Portsmouth, a few 
days after he had hoisted our flag over 
San Francisco. This was on July 12, 1846, 
but thereafter, Protestant activity on a 
large scale awaited the discovery of gold 
in 1848. 

At this time the Presbyterian Church 
was divided into two branches—the Old 
School and the New School, representing 
differing views on theology and polity. In 
the North, the branches were reunited in 
1870, but during the period of the settling 
of California 
churches 


were 


service 


hev operated as separate 


Ministers joined the rush 


of the first six Protestant min- 
isters to arrive in the state were Presbv- 
terian. The first 
engage in full time religious work was the 
New School Presbyterian, Timothy Dwight 
Hunt, who had been pastor of a church in 
Honolulu. Finding that most of his con- 
gregation were rushing off to California, 
Hunt followed He reached San Francisco 
October 29, 1848, and was at once called 
by a group of Christian business men to 


live 


minister in California to 


a 


By CLIFFORD M. DRURY 


be the first chaplain of the young city. 

On February 23, 1849, another New 
School minister, Samuel H. Willey, disem- 
barked at Monterey. He remained there 
for a little more than a year teaching 
school and acting as chaplain for United 
States troops. Willey found so few Prot- 
estants that he could not organize a 
church. Consequently he moved to San 
Francisco in the summer of 1850 and 
founded Howard Presbyterian Church. 

The third New School minister was the 
Reverend Jehn W. Douglas, who organized 
a Presbyterian church in San Jose on 
October 7, 1849. These three New School 
ministers—Hunt, Willey, and Douglas— 
organized the Presbytery of San Fran- 
cisco, September 21, 1849. This was the 
first ecclesiastical organization of any de- 
nomination to be formed on the Pacific 
Slope. 


First Protestant Church 

The Old School branch was also busy 
in the year of the ‘49ers. The first Old 
School missionary to reach California was 
the Reverend Sylvester Woodbridge. Jr.. 
who organized the First Presbyterian 
Church of Benicia, a boom town, with 
four charter members on February 28. 
1849. This was the first Protestant church 
to be established in California with a fully 
ordained resident pastor. Although Benicia 
was for a short time the capital of Califor- 
nia, it never prospered. The land boom 
collapsed. People moved away. The church 
was disbanded in 1875. 

The second Old School missionary to 
arrive in California was the Reverend Al- 
bert Williams, who settled in San Fran- 
While Hunt—the New School min- 
ister, then city chaplain—believed in the 


Williams 


cisco 


interdenominational approach. 


felt that the cause of Christ could best 
be furthered through a denominational 
church, Accordingly, Williams organized 


the First Presbyterian Church of San 
Francisco, with eleven charter members on 
May 20, 1849. Upon the demise of the 
Benicia church in 1875, this church suc- 
ceeded to the distinction of being the old- 
est Protestant church in the state. Old 
First has mothered several San Francisco 





Presbyterian churches including the Welsh, 
the Chinese, and Calvary. 

A third Old School missionary, the Rev- 
erend James Woods, was also sent out to 
California in 1849, but did not arrive until 
January 12, 1850. His vessel left New 
York on May 17 and was driven by a 
storm to within 800 miles of Africa. For 
twenty-eight days the ship rolled in moun- 
tainous billows, buffeted by icy winds off 
Cape Horn. Again, near the equator, the 
vessel was held captive in a calm for 
thirteen days with the scorching rays of a 
tropical sun beating down upon it. No 
wonder that Wood wrote: “The sweetest 
music I ever heard of earthly note 
was the rattling of the iron anchor cable 
. . . in the harbor of San Francisco.” 
Wood settled in Stockton where, on March 
17, 1850, he organized the First Presby- 
terian Church. 

Woodbridge, Williams, and Woods or- 
ganized the Old School Presbytery of Cali- 
fornia on February 20, 1850. Until the 
Synod of the Pacific was established in 
1852, the Presbytery of California was 
attached to the Old School Synod of New 
York. 

Old First Church of San Francisco has 
been celebrating its centennial with a 
series of commemorative programs during 
May of this year. On Sunday, May 8, Dr. 
Jesse H. Baird, Moderator of the 1948 
General Assembly, spoke at the morning 
service, and Dr. William B. Pugh, Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly, addressed 
the evening congregation. Other old 
churches plan appropriate programs to 
mark their hundredth anniversaries. 


Postwar influx 

From three to four million people have 
emigrated to California since the begin- 
ning of World War II. The inrush presents 
to the “49ers of today many of the same 
problems which were faced by the *49ers 
of vesterday. People uprooted often take 
a long time to make church contacts in 
their new communities. Many never re- 
establish their church relationships. Boom 
towns, numbering their populations by the 
thousands, spring up without any or very 
inadequate church facilities. California to- 
day presents to Presbyterians one of the 
biggest mission jobs we have ever faced 
within our national borders. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFS 























1 ihe 
First Presbyterian Church members sit 
in the old pews before the original pul- 
pit eighty-five years after its dedication. 


Modern °49er’s with a smile for the cam- 
eraman try out the prairie schooner that 
their Columbia. 


carried ancestors to 


Adding history and charm to Columbia celebrations, young churchgoers dress in 
the Sunday finery of their greatgrandmothers for services in the old frame church. 


Forty-niners Today 


The pastor of First Presbyterian Church in Columbia, Cali- 


fornia, describes the awakening of a gold rush ghost town. 


By J. N. HILLHOUSE 


T WAS A MORNING IN MARCH, 1850. 

Thaddeus Hildreth and his weary party 
of gold-rushers were encamped under an 
oak tree that stood at what is now Main 
Street of the little ghost-town of Colum- 
bia, California. It was the year after the 
famous influx of “Forty-niners” into Cali- 
fornia, and men were still combing the 
state for gold. 

All night long it had rained. In order 
to dry out their blankets, the men were 
obliged to remain until late in the morn- 
ing. To pass the tedious hours, John 
Walker wandered with his pan down to a 
little gulch and began prospecting. Little 
did he dream that the first ounce of gold 
he found was to be one of millions to be 
mined there. In less than thirty days, six 
thousand men were working feverishly in 
that little gulch. 

Thus the town of Columbia was born of 
gold. Thousands of people left their homes 
to find their way to Columbia. Bank tellers 
left their jobs, and sailors deserted their 
ships. The crooked streets bristled with a 
thriving population. 

Most of the houses were “cloth and 
paper” homes. Lumber was scarce. Frame 
shacks were built with a heavy canvas 
cloth tightly drawn and nailed in place on 


the inside. On this canvas the wallpaper 
was pasted, and the house was complete. 

By 1852 Columbia was booming. The 
town supported forty saloons and gam- 
bling halls, and three theatres, including 
a Chinese playhouse with forty Chinese 
actors. There were three express offices, 
four banks, and twelve hotels and room- 
ing houses. 

There were few women. Every man and 
boy carried a six-shooter and a_ bowie- 
knife. Any evening on Main Street one 
could hear eight or ten different languages. 
All of the men were young. It was a hard 
trip to Columbia; the old folks wouldn't 
attempt it. Columbia was indeed a rip- 
roaring, western mining town. Vice and 
violence flourished on the streets, and 
shootings were daily occurrences. 

On special occasions the miners would 
crowd into Columbia from all the sur- 
rounding country. They would come from 
Gold Hill, Murphy’s Defeat, Two Bottles, 
Jackass Gulch, Shaw’s Flat, Poverty Hill, 
Italian Bar, Chinese Camp, Big Oak Fiat, 
Boneyard, Piety Hill, Squabbletown, Con- 
fidence, and Humbug Hill. 

This city of the ’49ers reached its height 
in 1855. The population had increased to 
20,000. No wonder, when the State Capi- 
tal was hurtling from one city to another, 
Columbia, too, aspired to this honor, los- 
ing to Sacramento in 1853, by two votes. 
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It was on December 19, 1854, that the 
First Presbyterian Church of Columbia 
was organized with twenty-three charter 
members. In 1864 the congregation erected 
its own church edifice. This building con- 
tinues to serve the little ghost-town of 
Columbia and is the oldest Presbyterian 
church building in continuous use in the 
State of California. 

The historic old Presbyterian Church, 
built of wood, was rough boarded and bat- 
tened on the outside, the boards standing 
upright, stockade fashion. The original 
boards, after eighty-five years of service, 
are still in place, and the original pews 
are still in use. 


Town gets copper bell 

In the top of the tower hangs the old 
copper bell, weighing nearly a ton and 
bearing the date 1852. The early miners 
took up a subscription and ordered the 
bell. It was shipped around the Horn, and 
upon arrival in Columbia was rigged up 
in a framework on the plaza, out in front 
of the church. The miners had a regular 
code of rings, covering fires, shootings, 
and meetings for general discussion. 

Afterwards, when the law came to Co- 
lumbia and cases went to court, the old 
bell wasn’t used much. Then the church 
people started ringing it for their meetings, 
so the miners said they could have it, 
and it was hoisted up in the tower. The 
sweet-toned, old bell is still heard every 
Sunday morning. 

Columbia’s streets are quiet now. Many 
of the historic buildings remain; the sag- 
ging doors, broken windows, and roofless 
buildings are forlorn remnants of boom- 
days. The City Hotel, to which fine ladies 
in lace and hoop skirts came in the days of 
long ago and found the most elegant serv- 





ice, now stands bleak and lonely. The 
Wells Fargo Express Office, a two-story 
building facing Main Street, is barred and 
shuttered. In the old days the Wells Fargo 
stage rattled out of town with $100,000 
in gold dust every week, to run the gantlet 
of bandits and highwaymen. 


Population now 500 

The population has dropped from 20,- 
000 to about soo. Old men, sons of the 
*4gers, sit on benches on the sunny side 
of winding Main Street, talking of the 
glory which was Columbia’s. No railroad 
runs into Columbia, no street car, no bus 
line. 

In the fall of 1948 the Reverend Fred- 
erick R. Thorne, of the Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions, came to Columbia. 
Filming a new picture on California, 
(“Crosstides”), Dr. Thorne insisted that 
the opening scenes of the film be taken 
here. Columbia turned back the pages of 
history. Six horses pulled an old covered 
wagon down the main streets. The stage- 
coach rattled up before the Wells Fargo 
Express Office, and ladies and gentlemen 
dismounted from the high vehicle, with 
the “tall stranger” assisting the younger 
of the fair sex in their sunbonnets and 
calico dresses. The slow burros and their 
heavy packs plodded along the narrow 
streets. Men lounged against the build- 
ings with the ever-present shotgun. 


Capital for a day 

But Columbia is now more than a 
sleepy ghost town of former days. On 
July 15, 1945, Governor Earl Warren 
came to Columbia to sign the bill making 
Columbia a state park. After attending 
worship service in the old Presbyterian 
Church, he satisfied the one-hundred-year- 


A stagecoach rattles to a stop before the old Wells Fargo express office, a bonnet 
and calico girl eyes a "49er complete with guns and boots. It’s all for a movie. 


old longing of Columbia by proclaiming it 
the capital of California for a day. Since 
that day in 1945, about eleven blocks 
along Main Street have been purchased 
by the state and are to be restored. 


Only horses allowed 

Restoration means the reconstruction 
of all buildings to their old design. It 
means the placing underground of electric 
lines, so that nothing modern shall mar 
the setting of yesterday. It means that 
macadam streets will be torn up and 
replaced with dirt and gravel roadways, 
and the sidewalks will be of boards. It 
means that every modern sign will be re- 
moved from the town, and that all auto- 
mobiles will be stopped at the edge of 
the village. Only horse-drawn vehicles 
will be allowed in Columbia. 

Gold deposits may disappear, but the 
lives of people go on. The conditions which 
brought forth the Presbyterian Church in 
the heyday of golden wealth have changed, 
but the need to serve people continues. 
So the Presbyterian Church, organized in 
1854, continues its services, supported in 
part by the Board of National Missions. 

Presbyterians and others have deter- 
mined that the old “board and batten” 
building, the only Protestant church in 
Columbia State Park, shall become a 
monument, too, a kind of Protestant 
shrine. Progress has been made in the 
restoration. 

The church recently bought a covered 
wagon which rendered good service in 
the early days of the West. Now, resting 
quietly under the pine trees on the grounds 
of the Presbyterian Church, it stands as 
a reminder of the courage, the hardships, 
and the faith of the early settlers of the 
far West. 


The batten board tower houses a copper 
bell that once served as the town alarm. 

























































Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Consens in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 





Presbyterian Life Educational Directory 














CENTRE COLLEGE 
. my OF KENTUCKY 
Founded 1819 
Presbyterian 

LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 

MUSIC 
FINE ARTS 


Colleges For Men and Women 
On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 


Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 

















DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate —Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


HANOVER COLLEGE 
Hanover, Indiana 


Among many unusually good offerings, 
we offer a safe, comfortable college home 
for men in our new men’s residence hall 
now being completed. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Greeneville, Tenn. 
Chartered 1794 
A small southern college of distinction. 


Coeducational, 4 years liberal arts. Fully 
accredited. Christian emphasis. 
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MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts. 
Fall session begins September 12th. 


Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5 Minnesota 








In the heart 
of Rural America 





A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts and theological seminary with 
© positive Christian purpose. 


Rollo La Porte, President 


UNIVERSITY or DUBUQUE 


Dubuque . lowa 


MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 








JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Liberal Arts and Vocational Training 
Special Attention to Church Vocations 
Outstanding School of Music 
with graduate work 


J. Walter Malone, President 
Decatur, Illinois 








PARK COLLEGE 


Liberal arts college offering an integrated 
work and study program. Highest 
academic rating. Friendly, democratic 
campus in suburb of Kansas City. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, PRESIDENT 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 














THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 

Positive emphasis on Christian training. Co- 

educational. Individual guidance. Liberal 

arts, science and Music. Degrees A.B., B.S., 

Mus. B., and B. Mus. Ed. 


Paul B. McCleave, Pres. 











The 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
H Established 1866 
Presbyterian. Four-year. 
‘Liberal arts, sciences. Coeducational. 
New individual study program in up- 
perclass years. Degrees: B.A., B. Mus., 
B. Sch. Mus. Address all inquiries: 


Howard Lowry, President 
Wooster Onto 








Jury 9, 1949 





Women’s College 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 





Men’s College 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 








Preparatory Schools 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a Century-old 
Reputation for College Preparation. Small classes. 
Experienced masters. Cultivation of initiative and 
self-reliance. Wide choice of sports and student ac- 
tivities. Grades 7-12. Country location 65 miles from 
New York City. Address. 


Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 








re . Ey 
West NOTTINGHAM 4CADEMY 

Now in its Third Century—A fine school for boys 
—College Preparatory and general courses. Grades 
7-12. Enroliment 110. Remedial Reading, Art, 
Music. Small classes. Moderate rate. All sports in- 
cluding golf course. 360 acres. Midway between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Presbyterian traditions 
and afMfiliations. Students non-sectarian. Catalog. 
J. Paul Slaybaugh, A. M., LL. D., Head Master, 
Box 101, West Nottingham, Cecil County, Maryland 











PENNINGTON 


FOR BOYS — Accredited College Prep 





and Junior School 4th Grade up. Small 


classes with daily help of friendly Mas- 
ters. Music, crafts. All sports, gym, pool, g 
38-acre campus. Near Princeton. 112th 4 y 
year. Endowed. Graduates in 45 colleges. A 

Request illustrated catalog. ee id 
J. Rolland Crompton, D.D., Hdmr, s 


Box P, Pennington, N. J. 
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Church Bulletins 


Scriptural — Artistically designed 
Large Assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 
BE SURE TO GET OUR FREE CATALOG “P” 
and SAMPLES 


Ecclesiastical Art Press = - Louisville 12, Ky. 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 (ere the Church aed certy 1949 
cox SONS a VINING, Ine. 


13) Best 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 


excusiveLy BY PEDESTAL TYPE 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC. 
64 CHURCH ST. COLFAX, IOWA 




















VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 
A complete stock of films, slides 
and filmstrips, for sale or rent. 

Church Film Service 


2595 Manderson Street 
Omaha 11, Nebraska 
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FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
IN STEEL OR WOOD 


WRITE FOR 
J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 


CATALOG 


DEPT R.? SCRANTON 2, PENNA 








I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-90 Independence Bidg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 









EARN AT HOME 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community... doctors rely on them... 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 50th yr. Earn 
while learning. High School not re- 
Men, women, 18 to 60. Trial plan. Write now! 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 207, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago 11, fll. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
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Young People to Meet 
In Grinnell, Iowa, in 1950 


Grinnell College, in Grinnell, Iowa, will 
be the site of the second Westminster 
Fellowship National Assembly, to be held 
from June 26 to July 1, 1950. The first 
Assembly was held in 1947. 

Plans for the Assembly will be com- 
pleted in a special workshop at the West- 
minster Fellowship National Council, 
meeting this week at Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Missouri. 


Washington State College 
Campaigns for Student Center 


Pullman, Washington, home of Wash- 
ington State College, is the only state col- 
lege or university town in the United 
States without a Presbyterian church. 
This spring, Pullman Presbyterians took 
a look at the overcrowded student center, 
decided it was time W.S.C.’s 1,200 Presby- 
terian students had a better place to 
meet, planned to raise -$4,000 to pay for 
the land for a modern Westminster Foun- 
dation. 

A site for the foundation has been se- 
lected halfway between the college and 
the town on a beautiful hillside overlook- 
ing the campus. 

Plans for the center specify a building 
of modern architecture including a chapel, 
a lounge, a music room, a large kitchen, a 
meeting and dining room, recreation areas, 
craft and project rooms, committee rooms, 
offices, an apartment for director Herbert 
Schulze, facilities for married students to 
work and play, a sewing room, a laundry, 
and a day nursery. Local church people in 
Pullman will be invited to use the build- 
ing’s facilities when they are not needed 
by the students. 

Architects say the cost of the building 
will approximate $150,000, which the 





Westminster Foundation committee hopes 
will be raised by donations from Presby- 
terians throughout the country, as well as 
from those in the state of Washington, 
where the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has 
45,000 communicant members. 

In an open letter to Presbyterians, Dr, 


Wilson Compton, prominent economist 
and president of Washington State Col- 
lege, said this spring, “I believe this to be 
one of the most important pieces of home 
mission work to be undertaken by the 
Christian Church at this time. . . . It is 
my concern that W.S.C. send into the 
state not just educated people, but Chris- 
tian leaders. . . . The qualities which re- 
ligion encourages: interest in helping oth- 
ers, self-sacrifice, willingness to give one’s 
time and effort without hope of material 
reward, scrupulous regard for the rights 
of others—these are essential to main- 
tenance of our free society. . . . I believe 
the Presbyterian Church has a responsi- 
bility at the State College of Washing- 
ton.” 

At the present time, Presbyterian stu- 
dents are meeting in a Pullman home. In- 
cluded in the program are Sunday evening 
meetings, weekly Bible study and prayer 
groups, a Sunday morning college student 
class in religion, and study and discussion 
groups. 


Westport Church Group Wins 
Fellowship Contest Again 


For the second year, young people of 
the Westport Presbyterian Church in 
Kansas City, Missouri, have won first prize 
in the national Adventures in Christian 
Fellowship contest sponsored by the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., and the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. This 
year, however, they are sharing honors 
with young people from the First Presby- 
terian Church in Tonawanda, New York. 


Architect’s drawing of proposed Westminster Student Center, Pullman, Wash. 
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Both entries were so good the judges of 
the Class A division declared a tie. 

The Westport Church’s program of “ad- 
ventures” started with a Sunday morning 
interracial, interfaith church service dur- 
ing which Psalter responses were read in 
five languages: French, Hebrew, Japanese, 
Spanish, and English. Other Sundays, the 
young people visited Negro young people 
in St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, and 
sponsored a panel discussion of experts 
on bettering race and faith relations. 

They also worked with young people 
from the St. Paul Church to repair toys 
for a Negro neighborhood house, joined 
with Mexican Catholic young people at 
Guadaloupe Settlement House for an “all 
nations music festival,” interested the 
Central Junior High School in presenting 
a panel of students representing twenty- 
three nationalities and two races. 

But the most’ unusual event was the 
group’s performance of the play “The 
Burden Bearers” by Dorothy Clark Wil- 
son. The leading role, that of a half-Jew 
and half-Libyan from northern Africa who 
goes to Jerusalem and is discriminated 
against because of his alien blood, was 
played by the Reverend L. Charles Gray, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church. 

In Tonawanda, New York, the 
young people exchanged visits with Jewish 
young people, visited St. Francis Catholic 
Church, and played basketball with Negro 
young people from Friendship House in 
Lackawanna. Said Jean Pickard, vice-pres- 
ident of the Tonawanda youth group, 
“This was the first time I had ever had the 
opportunity to get to know Negro teen- 
agers... . I didn’t know how to approach 
anyone, but while sitting there pondering 
the matter a Negro girl came over and 
sat down next to me. This was my chance! 
I immediately started talking to her and 
found she was in the same grade I am in 
and is taking almost the same subjects. 
She may also go to the same college I 
hope to attend. . 

Runner-up in Class A (the division for 
groups in communities of people of differ- 
ent races, religions, and customs,) was 
the Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D. C. 

Class B winners (from towns where the 
divisions among people are along social 
and economic lines) were the First Church 
in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, first place; 
the Hersman Presbyterian Church in 
Hersman, Illinois, second place; and the 
First Church in Hornell, New York, third. 

In Fond du Lae, a city of about 
30,000, the young people at the First 
Presbyterian Church exchanged visits with 
Methodist and Greek Catholic young peo- 
ple, sponsored a panel on labor problems, 
visited an Episcopal cathedral, a Jewish 
synagogue, and a Catholic convent. Con- 
cluded the young people, “If this spirit 
could be transferred to our national and 
international life, we could solve a good 
many vexing problems. .. .” 


Jury 9, 1949 
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“KA ANY years ago, during a visit to Moody Bible 

Institute, my mother learned about the Moody 
Annuity Plan, under which money given to the Institute 
‘for its work also brings a sure financial return. Later she 
became a Moody annuitant under a survivorship agree- 
ment, which transferred the annuity to me upon her 
death. Now she has gone into the presence of the King, 
but the returns are still being realized in another gene- 
ration. 


“T am thankful that, by placing some of my own funds 
in Moody Annuities, I have been able to follow in 
Mother’s footsteps and provide Bible training for more 
young people who are going out to win souls for Christ.” 





Double Dividends indeed! This annuitant is only one of the 
many who rejoice in their unique partnership with Moody Bible 
Institute. You, too—by means of a single lump-sum gift—can 
know the satisfaction of helping train young people for Christian 
service, as well as the assurance of an unchanging financial return, 
year after year for life. Our illustrated booklet, 
Double Dividends, gives full information. Mail the 
coupon now for your free copy! 














Please send me my free copy of your booklet, Double 
Dividends, 


Name 
Street 


one _ EEE ee 
0) I am under 20. Please send me Booklet A. 
THE DOUBLE RETURN Dept. PL1265 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE chickeo to. ntinois 
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Today students of Christian Writers 
Institute are selling well - written 
stories and articles to Christian 
editors. 

You, Too, Can Learn to Write 
Christian Writers Institute gives you 
the “know-how” necessary to pro- 
duce professionally written stories 
and articles. MARKET TIPS, publi- 
cation of CWI, lists markets and 
gives information on how to slant 

material to meet the particular re- 
quirements of individual editors. 
Study at Home—In Your Spare Time 
Write today for sample lesson ,and 
information on the course “Begin- 
ning Christian Writer.’ 


Dept. PL-79 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 S. Wabash ... Chicago 5, Illinois 
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STABILITY THROUGH FAITH 
(Continued from page 16) 


tells of Moses disobeying God. It tells 
of David anointed to be the great king, 
falling under temptation. It tells of Peter, 
the devoted, denying his Lord. It tells of 
Judas betraying him. It tells of Elijah 
running away from God. It tells of Job 
almost cursing Him. It is the record of 
the progressive appreciation of the nature 
of God by a people peculiarly qualified to 
make such an appreciation. It is a book 
of truth. 

Also it’s a book of hope. Even recog- 
nizing man’s limitations and his denial of 
God, it offers to meet those limitations 
and to overcome that denial by God's 
mercy. Moses finally sees the promised 
land. David finally makes his peace with 
God. Job finally comes through. Jesus 
is killed on the cross—yes—but he is 
raised from the dead. The last book is not 
a book of desolation but a book of revela- 
tion. It is a book of hope. 


A long view 

It is something to tie to in a day that 
seems pretty Those who tie 
themselves to the Book get a long view. 
It is when we have a short view of life 
that we’re disturbed by it; it is when we 
are concerned about what will happen to- 
night or tomorrow or this week or next 
week, that life gets us down. But when 
we have a long view, when our minds and 
hearts are fixed way out yonder, what dis- 
turbs our immediate progress toward that 
distant goal is only a minor handicap. The 
Bible gives us a long view. It gives us a 
sure view, for it shows that no matter how 
many deny or reject God, gradually the 
leaven leavens the lump. It gives promise 
of that good day when all will know him 
and love him. 

Then there is something else to tie to. 
First, a God who inspires our faith and 
a Book that awakens our hope, then a 
Christ who begets our love 


hopeless. 


W orld’s 

The most powerful force in the world 
is love. Not hate, not bitterness, not ag- 
gression, but love.” Just as the strongest 
force in nature is not the storm, the 
lightning, the tidal wave, nor the earth- 
quake, but the root which, cell by cell, 
grows, and in its strength can literally 
Love is the strongest 


strongest force 


move mountains. 
force in the world. 

When you have given your heart to 
something, that something commands you. 
When you have given your heart to Christ 
really—really—really—his power becomes 
your power. 

Adoniram Judson was being punished in 
Burma, and after being in the stocks for 
several weeks was released. He asked a 
neighboring chieftain if he might come to 
his village and preach. The chieftain re- 
plied, “No. My people would not be per- 


suaded by your logic, but they could not 
reject the love that is in your hands.” 

A love that Christ begets is a primary 
love. It does not do away with other loves, 
but it takes precedence over them. It does 
not eliminate other loyalties, but it be- 
comes the supreme loyalty. To those who 
have it, it is a commanding thing. To 
those who are thus commanded by it, it 
is earth’s best blessing, for in the midst 

disturbing uncertainties in the midst 
of differing loyalties, in the midst of dif- 
fering desires and ambitions, this one 
loyalty—love—solves all problems. 





What we can tie to 

So here we are in a day of uncertainty 
—desperate uncertainty. What can we tie 
to that will give us stability, security, 
strength? A God that is the same yester- 
day, today, and forever, and to whom we 
must, if we would see him clearly, look 
directly; a Book that is a book of hope, 
because it gives a long view, and a sure 
view of life; and a Christ who, while he 
takes all, gives all. 





PHoto CREDITS 
Photographs not otherwise credited 
From left to right and top to bottom 


’ Pace 6: Larry Williams 
Pace 8: RNS 
Pace 9: World Wide Photo 


Pace 10: RNS 

Pace 11: RNS, lower right 
Pace 18, 19: Acme 

Pace 20: Schwab 
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PROTESTANT PROPHET 
(Continued from page 7) 


Then he has the problems of manhood. 
So with human history, each phase brings 
new problems with which God expects us 
to deal. But for an individual or a peo- 
ple, the belief that perfect peace and hap- 
piness lie around the next corner is dan- 
gerous. As long as man is man, he will 
have problems and sin to reckon with.” 

“If all utopias are illusions, and all 
peoples sinful,” we asked, “what choice is 
there between us and the Communists?” 

“Their fanaticism, their hardness. 
They’re so sure their doctrines are infalli- 
ble, their proletariat without sin. It’s 
self-righteousness that makes them so vio- 
lent and intolerant.” 


A family man 

In private life, Reinhold Niebuhr is 
very much the family man. “Take that 
apocalyptic look off your face, Reinie,”’ his 
wife, Ursula, calls, “and come dry the 
dishes.” And the great theologian com- 
plies. Mrs. Niebuhr need stand in no awe 
of her famous husband. An Englishwoman 
by birth, she is a theologian in her own 
right, the only woman to win a “first” in 
theology at Oxford. The Niebuhrs have 
two children, Christopher and Elizabeth, 
with whom their father spends as much 
time as he can manage. And the paternal 
influence is apparent; a former student of 
Niebuhr reports that at the age of four, 
Christopher once sought to wither a quar- 
relsome playmate by yelling, “You're full 
of original sin!” 

And so are we all, Christopher’s father 
would say. And it is precisely for this 
reason that we need God—not just when 
we die, but now. We can change the face 
of the earth, but not our own basic nature. 
In Faith and History, he shows we are 
not, and cannot ever be, master of our 
late. “In one century modern man had 
claimed to have achieved the dizzy heights 
of the mastery both of natural process 
ind historical destiny. In the following 
century he is hopelessly enmeshed in an 
historical fate, threatening mutual destruc- 


tion, from which he seems incapable of | 


extricating himself.” 


Dependence on God 
The only answer, Niebuhr concludes. 
is recognizing our dependence on God, and 
regaining the humility of obedience. “The 
drama is, in essence, not so much a con- 
test between good and evil forces in his- 
tory as a contest between all men and 
God. In this contest God has resources of 
power and mercy finally to overcome the 
human rebellion . . . a divine power and 
love have been disclosed in Christ, which 
will complete what man cannot complete; 
and which will overcome the evil intro- 
duced into human life and history by 
man’s abortive effort to complete his life 

® his own wisdom and power.” 


Jury 9, 1949 
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July selection of the 


Pulpit Book Club... 


NO 
COWARD 
SOUL 


by the 
Rev. Dr. David A. Mac Lennan 


beloved preacher and leader, re- 
cently appointed Professor of 
Preaching and Pastoral Care at 
Yale University Divinity School. 
Lloyd C. Douglas describes this 
book as 


clamour and 


“at once a sedative in the 
confusion of a be- 
fuddled generation and a stimulant 
to jaded souls.” 

Here is a choice collection of the 
practical, helpful sermons for which 
. . skill- 


fully selected and made into a book 


Dr. Mac Lennan is famous . 


of light and comfort for these 
critical times. 

In his foreword to ‘““No Coward 
Soul,” Lloyd C. Douglas continues: 
“Tt is not much wonder that people 
of all sorts have turned to this man 
for comfort and counsel. He has 
retreaded their worn tires so that 
they cling more safely to the road 
... his faith is effortless and serene. 
You will like it.’ Published July 
7th. $3.00 


Another great book! “The 
Indwelling Christ,” by the Very Rev. 
Pidgeon, D. D., Ros. D., first 
Moderator of the United Church of Can- 


George Cc 


ada. \ book of sermons ... Wise and act- 
ivating counsel born of fifty years’ de- 
voted teaching and living the Christian 


Life. $3.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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Oxford University Press 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York ll, N.Y. 
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By S. FRANKLIN Mack 


WO OF THE FILMS REVIEWED in these 
piped were used in the popular eve- 
ning meetings of the 161st Presbyterian 
General Assembly in Buffalo in May. They 
were “Boundary Lines” (P.L. May 14), 
used to keynote the Youth Night and 
“Crosstides,” reviewed in this issue and 
presented as a feature of National Mis- 
sions Night. A 16-mm Bell and Howell 
arc projector gave excellent illumination 
on a fourteen-foot opaque (rubber 
backed) screen. Three films were used on 
the local television station, WBEN-TV: 
“Letter From China,” “Salt of the Earth” 
(P.L. April 2). and “Northern Outpost.” 
(See PRESBYTERIAN Lire for April 2, May 
14, and June 11 for other reviews. Sug- 
gestion: file these reviews for reference 
in building your church film program.) 

Crosstides. 30 min., color, sound. 
$8.00, CDD. Made for Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions by John Flory of 
Flory Films, Inc. This is the third in a 
series of Presbyterian color-sound movies 
on national missions subjects. (‘“Cow- 
boy’s Hitchin’ Post,”. “Northern Out- 
post’). Photography by Dr. Frederick R. 
Thorne. 

“Crosstides” was premiered at the 161st 
Presbyterian General Assembly in Buffalo 
where it was popularly acclaimed as estab- 
lishing a new “high” in national missions 
films. It deals in kaleidoscopic fashion 
with the challenge to the Church of an 
unprecedented increase of population on 
the West Coast. Except for a striking 
panorama of San Francisco which 
vides background for the opening narra- 
tion, the film confines itself for the most 
part to the area in and around Los An- 
geles, California. The sequences follow one 
another in rapid succession, the tempo 
suggesting the feverishness of postwar liv- 
ing depicted in the film. 

In the midst of an industrial boom, 
complete with the latest in amusement 
parks, super-markets, trailer camps, and 
mushrooming construction projects, the 
Church is seen ministering with resource- 
fulness and success to the needs of hu- 
manity caught in the maelstrom of mod- 
ern city life. A true-to-life role is played 
by Jimmy Stewart, the noted screen actor, 
when he appears as a participant in the 
dedication of a new church in which he is 
an active member. With “Crosstides.” 
Dr. Thorne scores again as a master of 
color photography. 

Kyoto Story. 24 minutes, color, 
sound, $9.00. CDD, RFA, (also available 
through RFA in black and white, sound, 
$6.00). Written and produced by Alan 
Shilin under the direction of Alexander 
B. Ferguson for the Congregational Chris- 


pro- 


tian Churches. Like its predecessor, “Let- 
ter from China,” this film lets us see the 
work of Christian missions through the 
eyes of a young missionary. In this in. 
stance the missionary, an instructor at 
Doshisha in Kyoto, Japan, takes advan- 
tage of a chance encounter with an Ameri- 
can G.I. to make Christian missions come 
alive for him—and for us. 

“Kyoto Story” is a warmly human doc- 
umentary. It gives an impressive and 
thought-provoking answer to the question 
“What does a missionary do?” Without 
appearing to say very much it actually 
tells a great deal. This is the first to ap- 
pear of three widely advertised films on 
Japan, all being made for the Japan study 
vear in the churches. (The other two: 
PFC’s “Kenji Comes Home” and Kenco 
Films’ “Toru’s People,” both due shortly.) 

Transparency Lectures on Japan: 
Thanks to collaboration between the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement and Dr. Paul 
H. Vieth of Yale Divinity School, recently 
returned from a tour of duty as advisor 
in religious education to SCAP in Japan, 
three sets of color transparency slides 
(2” x 2”) on Japan are now available. Each 
set is accompanied by a script, and all 
may be had from the CDD. Dr. Vieth’s 
aim in producing these slide sets is “to 
give to others his own appreciation of the 
Japanese people and to break down the 
barriers built up by wartime propaganda.” 
While there is some Christian work shown, 
the major purpose is to give appreciative 
acquaintance with the Japanese people. 
The three sets are: 

Jiro and Hanako of Japan: (1) 
Home, School, and Church—39 slides and 
script. Rental $1.50 (Sale $14.50). A typi- 
cal boy and girl of Japan: the house they 
live in, their school and church, what they 
wear, and how they live. Primarily for 
children from 6 to 12. 

Jiro and Hanako of Japan: (2) 
Work and Plav—39 slides and script. Ren- 
tal Sr.so (Sale $14.50) The “chores” 
which Japanese children do, the games 
they play, boys’ day and girls’ day, what 
they do on holidays, etc. Primarily for 
children 6 to 12. 

Japan: The Land and the People. 
65 slides and script. Rental $2.50, (Sale 





~ 


$23.50). A visit to the Japan of today, in- 
cluding the country, the people, work. 
dress, customs, and religion. The harrowing 
results of wartime destruction are shown, 
but the total effect is one leading to in- 
terest, reconciliation, and goodwill. For 
young people and adults. 

The photography and color reproduc- 
tion in these sets is above average, rang- 
ing from good to excellent, with a few 
below-average slides retained because they 
were deemed essential to the story. Dur 
ing his fourteen months in Japan, Dr. 
Vieth took advantage of every opportu- 
nity to make these series an authentic 
pictorial record of what he thought would 
be most meaningful to young and olé 
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“Take this one, too,” said Tim. A big smile spread over Dick’s face as he took the two flags. 


A PAGE FOR CHILDREN 


No Fun Alone 


IM SAT ON A STUMP near the river 

bank, his chin in his hands, and peered 
without seeing into the sparkling water. 

“Having a good time, Tim?” his father, 
who was sitting by the tent. asked. 

“Yup,” Tim replied, nodding. But he 
wasn't. He wasn't having a good time at 
all. 

Sighing, Tim straightened. Last Fourth 
of July, he had had a wonderful time 
camping here with his parents on the 
banks of the Green River. This Fourth 
should have been much better. They had 
a better place to set up their tent—so 
near the river that they could hear the 
water trickling before they went to sleep 
at night, right in a grove of slim, bright 
quaking aspen. More, he had brought six 
nice American flags to put up about camp. 
Last year, he had had only one tiny, tat- 
tered one. Best, this year, his father had 
brought along a parcel of fireworks to set 
off after dark. Last year, they had not 
a single firecracker to set off. Yet he 
wasn't having fun. 

Sighing, Tim got up. His mother was 
asleep in the tent. His father was lying 
before it now, reading a magazine. What 
could he do? 

Finally, taking two of the flags he had 
put up in the trees to decorate the camp, 
he placed them over his shoulders. pre- 
tending he was a soldier, and marched 
down the grassy bank of the river. It 
wasn't much fun, but it was better than 
just sitting, so he kept on. Finally, he 
reached their old camp ground of last 
year and peered across the stream to the 
farmyard bevond. 


By JACK W. HANKINS 


Dick lived there. He was a farmer boy. 
Last year, they had played together. This 
year, Tim hadn’t planned to play with 
him. It seemed that with the flags and 
the fireworks and the nicer camping place 
he wouldn't need him to play with. 

“Hello, Tim.” 

Tim glanced down to the plank that 
crossed the quick-flowing stream. Dick 
was on it. 

“Hello,” Tim answered. He hadn't in- 
tended to meet him. 

But Dick came across the plank and 
up to him. “Gee, flags,”’ he said. 

“Haven't you got any?” Tim asked, 
lowering them from his shoulders. 

Dick shook his head. 

“Take this one,” Tim said, handing 
him one. He hadn’t intended to give any 
away, but he had four more left. “Take 
this one, too.” 


A BIG SMILE spread across Dick’s face 
as he took the two flags in his hand. 
“Won't you come over and help me put 
them up?” he asked. 

Tim raced across the plank after Dick. 
They put the flags up on the front porch, 
where evervone could see them. Then 
they went to the sheep pasture, which was 
filled with little, woolly lambs; then to 
the pig pen, where dozens of tiny pigs 
were following their mothers about; then 
to the corrals, where black and white and 
spotted calves were galloping merrily: 
finally to the haystack. This they climbed, 


then rolled in the fragrant hay, down 
the side, only to climb up and do the 
same again and again. 

“Time for supper,” came a call from 
the ranch house. 

“Supper?” Tim asked. Then he saw 
how late it was. How had it gotten late 
so soon? 

“Won’t you eat supper with me?” Dick 
asked. “Then, when Dad milks, we can 
take our glasses and drink milk warm from 
the cows.” 


y WAS ALMOST out of breath from 
running when he reached camp and asked 
his father and mother if he could eat sup- 
per with Dick and drink warm milk after- 
wards. When they said yes, he asked if 
he could bring Dick back with him to 
watch the fireworks. 

“T thought you wanted them all for 
yourself,” his father said. 

“T don’t . . . any more,” Tim said. 

“Having a good time, Tim?” his father 
asked, grininng. 

“Oh ves, swell,” Dick returned. He 
meant it. 

“Because you have fireworks and flags 
—all for vourself?” 

Tim slowly shook his head. “No. Be- 
cause I’m sharing them with Dick.” 

His father grinned again, as though he’d 
known it all the time, and told him he 
could ask Dick over to watch the fire- 
works. Then Tim started running toward 
the ranch house. He was having more 
fun than last year—but not because his 
plan of keeping everything for himself 
had worked out, but because it hadn’t. 











A Tale of the Greatest Life Ever Lived 


Throughout the centuries,the 
story of Jesus has brought in- 
spiration and sublime happi- 
ness to untold millions. Its 
divine message is forever new, 
everlastingly beautiful. It has 
been told many times, but 
perhaps the most inspiring and accurate ver- 
sion ever written, outside of the Bible, is this 
masterwork by Fulton Oursler. Simply and 
reverently, everywhere true to the Gospels, 
he unfolds the timeless story, bringing Jesus 
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and those whose lives were entwined with 
His wonderfully close to the modern reader. 
Here, indeed, is a reading experience to be 
deeply enjoyed and cherished forever. As the 
author of numerous religious works and 
creator of the beloved radio program “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told,’’ Mr. Oursler is 
especially qualified to write this great book. 
The publisher's edition is $2.95, but read 
below how you may have your copy as a free 
Membership Gift. 


with your disapproval, simply 
return it within 30 days 
for full credit. 





Mail Coupon 
Now! 


BOTH FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 


and 


ARCTIC MOOD 


Family Reading Club, Dept. 7PL 
Mineola, New York 

Please enroll me in the Family Reading Club and 
send me the two books listed above as my free 
Membership Gift and first free Bonus Book. Each 
month you will send mea review of theClub’sforth- 
coming selection—which I may accept or reject as 
I choose. There are no membership dues or fees— 
only the requirement that I acceptaminimum of four 
Club selections during the coming twelve months 
at only $1.89 each, plus postage and handling. 
Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Street and No. 


(Please Print) 


State 
Age, if 
Occupation Under 21 
Same Price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 


City Zone 


“top of the world” 


Yes, you are invited to accept a ad 
of “The Greatest Story Ever Told” 

your free Membership Gift for a 
the Family Reading Club now—plus a 
copy of “Arctic Mood” as your first 
free Bonus Book. The Family Reading 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
Family Reading Club Guar- 
antee: The Club guarantees 
the excellence of its books— 
and if any selection meets 


Club was founded to find books for 
the whole family—books which are 
worthwhile, interesting and entertaining 
without being objectionable in any way. 
Read, below, how the club operates— 
and what membership can mean to you. 


The Year’s oor Refrehing Story! 


Here’s the warm-hearted and 
amusing true story of a young 
white woman who went to 
the far north to be doctor, 
nurse and teacher to a whole 
tribe of Eskimos! Her amazing 
experiences in the cold, bitter 
country will bring the 
hilosophy of the gentle Eskimos into sharp 


ocus. You'll love the vivid descriptions of 


whale and walrus hunts, trips by dog-sled in- 
to the mysterious interior, colorful native 
wedding ceremonies—and you'll thrill to the 
vital coal-mining expedition. Miss Richards’ 
fascinating illustrations will make the story 
excitingly real. ‘‘Arctic Mood” is truly a 
book with an appeal to readers of all ages. 
The publisher's edition is $4.00, but you may 
have your copy as your first free Bonus Book 
when you join the Family Reading Club. 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT ENORMOUS SAVINGS 


Each month publishers are invited to sub- 
mit books they believe will meet the Fam- 
ily Reading Club standards. Our Editors 
then select the book they can recommend 
most enthusiastically to members. These 
are the books which every member of your 
family can read—books to be read with 
pleasure, remembered and discussed with 
delight, and retained in your home library 
with pride. These are books which will 
strive for the majesty and beauty of such 
classics as ‘“‘Random Harvest,”” ‘“‘The 
Robe,” ““My Friend Flicka,”” ““How Green 
Was My Valley.” 

What Membership 
Means to You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Club beyond the cost of the books 
themselves. You pay only $1.89 each (plus 
delivery) for the books you purchase after 
reading the book review which comes each 
month. It is not necessary to purchase a 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


book every month—only four each year to 
retain membership. 
Free “‘Bonus”’ Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four selections 
you take. These books meet the Club's 
high standards, and you can build up a fine 
home library this way. The purchase of 
books for only $1.89 each—instead of the 
publishers’ prices of $2.75 to $3.50—saves 
you 25% to 35% of your book money. 
And when the value of the free Bonus 
Books is figured in, you actually save as 
much as 50%! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every mem- 
ber of your family, let us introduce you to 
the Family Reading Club by sending you 
the two books described here FREE with 
membership. Just mail the coupon. How- 
ever, as this offer may be withdrawn at any 
time we urge you to mail the coupon now! 
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